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HE greatest composers at their greatest age have pro- 
duced their greatest works. 
ators 
HE mechanism of the emotions is best studied in their 
musical expression; for we have no means by which 
they can be so exactly, delicately and immediately re- 


corded. 


-. high organic forms are endowed with voice; it is 
as the flower of respiration. The breath of life 
blooms in the voice. Song may be termed the flower of 


speech. 


CHUMANN, in his youth, was reflective and silent, 
and indulged in the kind of revery that hinders com- 
munion with men rather than with spirits. He found 
student’s life so vile in Leipsic and Heidelberg that he 
could not mingle in it. To him it was a sort of social 
chaos. 


F the Greek architects had not deceived the eye, their 

works would not have been so entirely satisfactory. 

If modern musicians did not deceive the ear their pro- 

ductions would be impossible. This has been already 

pointed out in Dr. S. Austen Pearce’s article on page 161 
in a former number of THE COURIER. 


HOSE who practice the pianoforte daily in order to 
acquire the necessary facility of execution, have 
often experienced a certain feeling of fatigue when first 
beginning their morning exercises. There is also a sense 
of stiffness of the members engaged; but both these ex- 
periences are transitory. They are due to the fact that 
the blood has not had time to find its way to the parts 
exercised, nor is the nervous agency copious enough. 
This is soon increased and the circulation supplies the 
requisite assistance. Then the practice is continued with 
a sense of pleasurable exertion until genuine fatigue 
comes on, when all further efforts should cease. 


“THE FLYING DUTCHMAN.” 

HE overture to Wagner's “Flying Dutchman” will 
7 begin the concert to be given by the Symphony 
Society on Saturday evening. 

In this grand opera Wagner's originality was first made 
known to the world. He had tried to please the fash- 
ionable world of Paris by imitating the style of Meyer- 


@ beer and failed; for his “ Rienzi,” although produced at 


the Grand Opera House in splendid style, produced little 
impression. 

He had worked hard and exhibited tremendous energy 
and yet was compelled to suffer great privations. Rising 
superior to these, he decided to try to please himself and 
allow no external considerations to influence his work. 
In this way and in this way alone was it possible for him 
to produce an original opera. He threw up the reins, as 
it were, of his Pegasus, and traveled far and wide. ~He 
emancipated himself from the tyranny of fashion, which 
demanded that a ballet should have a place of honor in 
the opera and dictated to composers on other matters. 
Thus he enjoyed complete freedom in the exercise of the 
creative faculty. He was even unbiased by his own the- 
ories, for these were formulated after he had had great 
experience in production. These were merely deduced 
from works already written; as a thoughtful person might 
reflect on his ordinary actions, performed naturally and 
impulsively, to justify his conduct to himself and make 
rules for more conscious action in the future. Therefore 
Wagner, like Shakespeare, worked unhampered by theo- 
ries, doctrines, tendencies, and yet was still more free, 
for he did not write to gratify some special audience or 
taste. While wandering homeless, like the “Flying 
Dutchman” himself, he found in his beloved art—in his 
cherished muse (music), his own real Sen¢a, that would 
remove his pecuniary difficulties, charm away his mental 
distress, and become his redeemer in an artistic sense. 

According to the myth, Satan condemned the Dutch 
captain to everlasting wanderings, and to destroy every 
ship he encountered. His good angel gained for him 
permission to land once every seven years, when, should 
any woman marry him, and prove faithful until death, 





her constancy would become his salvation. Here, then, 
Wagner began his studies of ideal womanhood, which now 
form a remarkable series, culminating in Briinnhilde. 

The overture begins with “The Curse” phrase, and at 
the twenty-seventh bar the motive personifying the 
Dutchman is heard. At the sixty-fifth bar the accom- 
panying storm subsides. Then follows the “message of 
the Angel of Mercy,” which in the opera is associated in 
idea with Senta. 

We mentally follow the wretched man, revolving in 
his soul his miserable fate, the curse and blessing, while 
being tossed about on the stormy waves. In the suc- 
ceeding part he is depicted in the attempt to secure re- 
lease by death; the ship is driven into troughs of gigantic 
waves, and yet the sea has not submerged it; it is driven 
on the rocks, and yet not dashed to pieces. He gnce 
mocked the storm, now the storm laughs at him. In the 
middle of this movement the jovial song of the crew of 
a passing ship is heard, who are in high spirits on near- 
ing home. The storm continues. A light now breaks 
through the darkness. It is the guiding star of his de- 
liverer; it is the steadfast gaze of a woman, full of sublime 
sadness and divine sympathy. She has opened the low- 
est depths of her heart in compassion for the ill-fated 
one. Here, then, occurs the Se#/a motive, which is now 
so transfigured as to become a glorious hymn of triumph. 
With harmonies of great splendor, rendered by trumpets 
and trombones, and with the shimmering of harps, this 
Senta motive is made to typify the glow of the rising sun 
and the ascent heavenward of the rescued wanderer and 
the maiden whose sublime love led her to become his 
angel of deliverance. 

The overture supplies a prologue or introductory ex- 
planation to the opera. It also prepares us for the 
reception of the work, by causing the principal incidents 
to pass in review by suggesting the musical themes asso- 
ciated in idea with them. It is, therefore, an epitome of 
the whole. 





THE NATURE OF MUSICAL ART. 


OME of the effects of music on mankind are simply 
organic—that is to say, they are not dependent on 
the aid of mental associations. 

A beautiful musical note is organically pleasure-giving, 
and a single color, such as that of the blue of the un- 
clouded sky, is agreeable to the sense of sight. 

In this respect the impressions of the sense of hearing 
resemble also those of taste and touch. But the sense 
of hearing excels all of the other senses in the readiness 
with which it passes over its impressions from the organic 
to the mental—from that which does not elevate the soul, 
but merely charms the senses, to that which does. 

Therefore, man is led onwards, step by step, from that 
which is physical to that which is spiritual—from mathe- 
matical or mechanical mofzons to inner feelings or emo- 
tions. But, of course, the border line here, as in other 
experiences, is not easily defined. The precise point 
where we pass from one to the other—from the “ world 
of matter” to the “world of mind ”"—escapes our keenest 
search. Musical tones appeal to the ear, but they some- 
times also powerfully affect the nervous system. 

The mind, with wonderful exactness, determines all 
that is surveyable in music. It is intensely sensitive with 
regard to, say, consonances and dissonances, and at once 
pronounces them as true or not true mathematically. 
And the more consonant an interval is designed to be (as, 
for instance, the perfect octave), the more exacting is the 
hearer that it shall be mathematically true; or precisely 
in the ratio of 2:4. 

But in the third place and beyond all this, the soul is 
wonderfully alive, throughout the wide sweep of its emo- 
tional nature, to the suggested meaning of a melody or 
chord. In this great scale of emotion—from the gentlest 
sentiments or sympathies—from the expression of the 
most perfect religious peace or philosophic calm, up to 
the manifestation of the stormiest passions, the most 
feverish excitement, or shriek of grief—music revels at 
will. All that is delicate and susceptible—all that is 
wildly tumultuous, in fact all the varied conditions of the 
soul may be expressed in music. 

It is worthy of note that all minds obey certain laws in 
the reception they give to musical impressions. For in- 
stance, persons are well agreed that excitement is pro- 
duced by rising notes, especially if they are increased in 
force or intensity, and are flurried rhythmically; and vice 
versa, that descending passages gradually becoming softer 
and calmer, and with a rhythmic accentuation less irreg- 
ular or less strongly marked, are soothing in their effect. 

We, therefore, have to consider the pitch, speeds and 
force of notes; also the quality of the tone of notes and 
the relationships of notes, in analyzing our impressions. 

It is somewhat singular that the descending scale ap- 
pears generally to have given, and still to give, more 








agreeable sensations than the ascending scale. Aristotle 
inquires ‘Why is it more tuneful to go from above down- 
ward, than from below upward ?” and then, “Is it that the 
low tones sound more noble after the high ?” 

We are accustomed to hear the scales sung and played 
alternately upward and downward, like a series of waves 
or arches. Our excitement and anticipations are great- 
est as we gradually approach the highest note, and the 
descent appears merely as the return to the state of rest. 
Yet this descent, although it brings no new sounds, and 
demands on the part of a singer less and less effort, gives 
more gratification. For this reason, probably, a peal of 
wedding bells consists of descending scales, repeated over ‘ 
and over again. It is called a “merry peal,” as though it 
were most truly the expression of joy. Ascending scales  , 
are never heard at marriages, although they are extreme- 
ly brilliant and exciting. 

The quality of the tone of a voice or instrument, al- 
though purely material, makes its recognized appeal to 
the feelings; for we commonly speak of the sweetness and 
delicacy of the flute, the harshness of a bugle, and sub- 
limity of the organ, &c. But of all the effects mentioned, 
perhaps none are of so strongly marked and decided a 
character and take so permanent a hold upon the nature 
of man as the relationship of sounds among one another, 
and especially to the keynote that is for the time being 
acknowledged. 

Dr. S. Austen Pearce, in his article on “Oriental Music” 
(page 41), has drawn attention to the fact that each sound 
of a major scale has its own definite signification. For 
instance, the keynote gives a sense of strength, solidity, 
firmness, and answers well to the common title of tonic. 
The seventh sound of the scale, especially when it pro- 
ceeds one semitone to find rest in the tonic, has an aspi- 
ring, upward-striving character. The sixth sound, the 
keynote of the relative minor scale, has a certain sub- 
dued, chastened, calm expression, reminding one some- 
what of the old church mode, AZolian. And so on for 
the entire series. 

Regarding these notes in their varied combinations as 
chords, we find their original signification is sometimes 
increased, sometimes modified, sometimes changed, made 
indefinite, or other significations are superadded. It is, 
easy to notice in a simple chord of three sounds, as the 
triad C, E, G, that all reduplications of the sound “C,” 
the tonic, give the chord greater firmness and solidity; 
reduplications of the “G” increase its bulk, fullness or 
volume, and reduplications of the “E” (the major third, 
as distinct from the minor third, which is depressed and 
sorrowful) heighten the coloring and increase the brill- 
iancy of the harmony. To so great an extent can this 
brilliancy be carried by reduplications that the ear may 
be excited as by a discord. For these reasons more than 
one “E” is seldom used in this harmony, and the “G” is 
omitted whenever a lighter, more slender chord is de- 
sired. 

We thus indicate a vast field for exploration by the 
practical musician, as well as by the student of musical 
esthetics. 

It is only here convenient to hint at such resources as 
transitions, chromatic alterations, imitations and simul- 
taneous melodies, to show what a mighty union of forces 
music wields—what unlimited resources it possesses for 
displaying the passing moods of the soul, for recording 
its experiences, whether commonplace and familiar or 
rare and peculiar to the individual. By its aid we learn 
to distinguish the idiosyncracy of Mendelssohn, his ten- 
dency to a peculiar melancholy (which may be regarded 
as allied to the Byronic mood), from the idiosyncracy of 
Mozart, his childlike cheerfulness and contented state of 
mind. 

Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann and other great com- 
posers are equally well known by their special character- 
istics. 

Thus, even in the various schools and different com- 
posers we find variety and beauty rather than a dead and 
barren uniformity, that enlarges our conceptions not only 
of musical art, but of the human soul; for in them we 
become acquainted with the man, Mendelssohn, and the 
man, Mozart-——or their innermost natures. From their 
compositions we learn what no biography can give us— 
namely, a reflex image of their very souls and the 
thoughts that they cherished. We learn their aims and 
aspirations also from the very titles of their works and 
the tasks that they set themselves to perform. 

In a linguistic communication we have to hear first a 
number of statements, and from these, in the second 
place, gain a knowledge of the kind of sympathy that 
the utterances are intended to evoke. But when the 
music begins the sympathy is immediately evoked. It is 
called up without any reference to the particular events 
and prosaic details that led to the mental mood that it is 
desired to impart. At the first few notes of the “Dead 
March” in “Saul”, the great, overshadowing idea of death 
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in the abstract oppresses us. We do not wait to be told 
who is dead, the cause of death, the grief of friends, &c., 
and then by a process of reasoning learn to sympathize. 
On the contrary, our souls at once are, as it were, set in 
tune with those that are in need of our society and con- 
dolence. 

A few hours from birth, when the skin of a newly 
born infant is not sensitive to the prick of a pin, 
and even the eyes are unaffected by flashed lights, the 
ears are open to impressions. This intellectual gate 
affords the first means for the education of a child. We 
should therefore be careful what enters this avenue to 
the mind, whether pleasant or unpleasant, pure or impure, 
refining or debasing. 

When we lie down to sleep our sense of hearing. is the 
last to sink to rest; when we are about to awake it is the 
first that is aroused. May we be the first to arise at the 
sound of the trumpet of the archangel to join the unend- 
ing concert in the realms of the blessed. 





eo SHAKESPEARE AS A MUSICIAN. 
Part VIII. 
HAKESPEARE sometimes allows poets to be treated 
unceremoniously, and sometimes exposes their mo- 
tives when they are of the celebrated Grub street order, 
as in “Timon of Athens.” But musicians are every- 
where treated with the utmost consideration and respect 
Even in “Othello,” a most exceptional case, where musi- 
cians are silenced, they are advised to cease playing in 
terms more polite than those we ourselves sometimes adopt. 
. And, so carefully are the words chosen, that the performers 
may, if they will, believe that the general appreciates 
music fully, but prefers the enjoyment in silence of mu- 
sical ideas to actual performances. Many persons who 
can read written harmonies (especially if their nervous 
systems are exhausted, or they are suffering from headache, 
&c.) derive more pleasure in contemplating a score and 
imagining an ideally perfect rendering of it, than they 
possibly could by any sensuous realization. 

As a dramatist, representing human nature on a stage, 
Shakespeare could not consistently exhibit himself as a 
‘poet. He was singularly successful in hiding himself and 
his poetical composition as such, as well as the principles 
on which his dramatic art was based. 
** Orne.io.””"— 

** And this, the greatest discords be.”’ [Kissing her. 
“ O, you are well tuned now ! 
But I'll set down the pegs that make this music.” 
** Have your instruments been at Naples, that they speak i’ the 
nose thus,’’ &c. 
** The general so likes your music, that he desires you of all 
loves, to make no more noise with it.”” 


*If you have any music that may not be heard, to ’t again; 
but: as they say, to hear music the general does not 
greatly care,"’ &c. 

“My wife * * * sings, plays, and dances well; 

Where virtue is, these are more virtuous.” 
“ The shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife.”’ 


** My advocation is not now in tune.” 
“ An admirable musician ! 
O, she will sing the savageness out of a bear.” 


** She had a song of willow, 
An old thing ‘twas, but it expressed her fortune, 
And she died singing it: That song, to-night, 
Will not go from my mind.” 

“* Murder’s out of tune, 
And sweet revenge grows harsh.” 

** I will play the swan, 
And die in music." 


See “Much Ado About Nothing” and “ Merchant of 
Venice.” 
** Act's Wet THAT Enps Wai.” — 
* His humble ambition, proud humility, 
His jarring concord, and his discord dulcet.”’ 


“ What, one good in ten? you corrupt the song, sirrah. 
One good woman in ten, madam; which is a purifying o’ the 
song.” 
“ Traduced by odious ballads : 
Sear’d otherwise,” &c. 


** Methinks in thee some blessed spirit doth speak 
His powerful sound, within an organ weak.”’ 


My maiden’s name 


‘* Why he will look upon his boot, and sing; mend the ruff, and 
sing; ask questions, and sing; pick his teeth, and sing: I 
know a man that had this trick of melancholy sold a goodly 
manor for a song.” 


‘We have lost our labor; they are gone a contrary way: 
hark! you may know by their trumpets.” 


** Let him fetch his drum,” &c. 
* This drum sticks sorely in your disposition.” 
**I'st buta drum? A drum so lost!” 
** Some dishonor we had in the loss of that drum,” &c. 


“ Every night he comes, 
With music of all sorts,and songs composed 
To her unworthiness,” 


“ T would I had any drum of the enemy’s; I would swear I 
had recovered it,” &c. 


“Tl no more drumming; a plague of all drums," &c. 

* The king’s coming; I know by his trumpets.” 
“Kine Joun.””— 

** Let armed discord "twixt these perjured kings!” 


“Shall braying trumpets, and loud, churlish drums—the 
clamors of hell—be measures to our pomp?” 
“ To whom he sung, in rude, harsh sounding rhymes,” 
“ Like Amazons came tripping after drums.” 
‘* Indeed your drums, being beaten, will cry out; 
And so shall you, being beaten; do but start 
An echo with the clamor of thy drum, 
And even at hand a drum is ready braced 
That shall reverberate all as loud as thine. 
Sound but another, and another shall, 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin’s ear, 
And mock the deep-mouthed thunder.” 
* ’Tis strange that death should sing, 
I am the cygnet to this pale, faint swan, 
Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death; 
And fronrthe organ-pipe of frailty sings 
His soul and body to their lasting rest.’’ 

For remarks on swan song see “ Much Ado,” “Mer- 
chant of Venice,” “ Phoenix,” and “ Othello.” 
“Comepy or Errors.”’— 

* Train me not, sweet mermaid, with thy note, 
To drown me in thy sister’s flood of tears; 
Sing, siren, for thyself, and I will dote.” 

“* ’ll stop my ears against the mermaid’s song.”’ 


“ Not know my voice! O, time’s extremity! 
Hast thou so cracked and splitted my poor tongue 
In seven short years, that here my only son 
Knows not my feeble key of untuned cares?”’ 

“TaRQuIN AND LucREcE.’’— 

* First, like a trumpet, doth his tongue begin 
To sound a parley to his heartless foe.” 

“ Feast-finding miustrels, tuning my defame.” 

** By this, lamenting Philomel had ended 
The well tuned warble of her nightly sorrow,” 


“ The little birds that tune their morning’s joy, 
Make her moans mad with their sweet melody,” &c. 


‘** You mocking birds,’’ quoth she, “your tunes entomb 

Within your hollow, swelling, feather’d breast, 

And in my hearing be you mute and dumb! 

(My restless discord loves no stops nor rests; 
A woful hostess brooks not merry guests !) 

Relish your nimble notes to pleasing ears, 

Distress like dumps when time is kept with tears.” 
See “Gentlemen of Verona,” “Romeo” and “Taming of 
the Shrew.” 

“ Come, Philomel, that sing’st of ravishment, 
Make thy sad grove in my dishevel’d hair.”’ 


“ As the dank earth weeps at thy languishment, 
So I, at each sad strain, will strain a tear, 
And with deep groans the diapson bear.”’ 


* For burthen-wise I'll hum on Tarquin still, 
While thou on Tereus descant’st better skill.” 

Diapson or diapason, the name of the principal foun- 
dation stop of an organ, signifies through all or the entire 
gamut. 

For burthen-wise, refer to “As You Like It,” “A Gen- 
tleman of Verona,” ‘Much Ado About Nothing.” For 
descant, see “Romeo and Juliet,” “Richard III.,” “Pass. 
Pilgrim,” “Gentlemen of Verona.” 


“ These means, as frets upon an instrument, 
Shall tune our heart-strings to true languishment.”’ 


** And for, poor bird, thou sing’st not in the day.” 


‘** To creatures stern, sad tunes to change their kinds: 
Since men prove beasts, let beasts bear gentle minds.” 


“ All jointly list’ning, but with several graces, 
As if some mermaid did their ears entice.” 


‘“ Poor instrumept,”’ quoth she, “without a sound, 
I'll tune thy with my lamenting tongue.”’ 





MINOR TOPICS. 


To invent a new name for an afternoon or evening 
musical entertainment is about as difficult as to find the pro- 
verbial white crow; but Mr, Case, the pianist, has, at least, 
offered the public an agreeable variation of the much used 
and not altogether elegant or generally appropriate word 
“recital.” He designated his entertainment, given in 
Chickering Hall, last Wednesday afternoon, a ‘‘ matinée 
populaire,” or in plain English, ‘‘ popular morning (or after- 
noon) concert.” This term is an excellent one if rightly 
used, but it may be questioned whether the compositions em- 
braced in Mr, Case’s programme were popular in the true 
sense of the term. 





AN interesting topic of discussion has been the 
operatic squabbles which have recently disturbed the peace 
and dignity of Her Majesty’s Opera Company. Arditi and 
Campanini recently had a difference. This was enough to 
cause wise people to shake their heads ominously, as though 
the world and its very existence had been endangered there- 
by. Later on two prime donne met to rehearse the same 
réle. With all this seeming peril, nothing particular hap- 
pened, save that the public was treated to a few columns of 


mock seriousness every particular connected with these ap- 
parently dangerous volcanic eruptions, which seemed, for the 
time being, to threaten with dire disaster the hitherto calm 
flow of the opera representations. The question now ap- 
pears to be what next is to be expected to disturb the weari- 
some harmony that has seemingly settled upon the members 
of the belligerent organization ? 

-_- 


Tue May Festival seems destined to be a success. 
The rehearsals hitherto held have been very satisfactory, 
and it now only remains for the combined forces to meet, so 
that a full idea of the effect which it is expected that the large 
and efficient choral and instrumental bodies will produce 
may be obtained. The sale of tickets was announced for yes- 
terday and to-day, in Chickering Hall, the result of which the 
friends of the festival are certain will be very gratifying. So 
far all has gone well. 


Tue departure of Miss Beebe next Saturday for 
England, has som: interest for the New York musical public. 
As a ballad singer Miss Beebe holds a high position on the 
concert stage, and will, doubtless, make a most favorable 
impression in the mother country. Her success over there 
will be eagerly awaited by her numerous friends and ad- 
mirers here, all of whom will read with pleasure whatever 
favorable comments may be bestowed upon her by English 
musical critics. 


FRANz RuMMEL closed his series of recitals last 
Thursday, March 24. It was his last appearance in America 
prior to his departure for Germany. It is stated that he will 
marry a daughter of the late S. F. B. Morse before embark- 
ing. It is certain that asa pianist he possesses many ad- 
mirable qualities, which he has had numerous opportunities 
to display since his first arrival in this city. He has made 
many friends and obtained the admiration ofall unprejudiced 
music lovers, who will be extremely glad to welcome him on 
his return here, should such be his intention in the future. 
He was heartily received at his recital on Thursday. 





BRIEFS AND SEMI-BRIEFS. 


..+-Forty thousand operas have been written since 1600. 
So says an Italian author. 

...-An interesting programme is in course of preparation 
for the next Saalfield concert at Steinway Hall. 

..--The Saturday Review says that the bane of modern 
conductors of orchestras is fussy obtrusiveness. 

...-A new feature at the New York College of Music, on 
East Seventieth street, is the formation of classes for operatic 
singing. 

....5. B. Mills requests THE Courier to say that he has 
not decided to give a series of concerts in the great cities of 
the West. 

..»-A music teacher once boasted that he could speak six 
languages. ‘‘ But,” said a suburban critic, ‘‘he cannot play 
the piano in any one of them.” 

....George W. Morgan and Maud Morgan gave their third 
organ and harp matinée last Thursday afternoon, at Chicker- 
ing Hall. The vocalist was Helen Norman. 

....J. W. Shannon has elaborated and improved the libretto 
of George F. Bristow’s opera, *‘ Rip Van Winkle,” and the 
work when produced bids fair to be a success. 

....Fred Harvey, a new tenor, made his first appearance 
at the Standard Theatre last Saturday afternoon in ‘‘Billee 
Taylor.” He possesses a voice of fair quality. 
.-..Olivette” is now running smoothly and drawing large 
audiences at the Bijou Opera House, Selina Dolaro, Carle- 
ton and the two Peakes have become quite popular. 

..+.The Cincinnati Musical Club offers two prizes for a 
String quartet composition of four movements. The terms 
of the competition will appear in THE Courier next week. 
.++sIt is said that Maurice Strakosch and Angelo Neu- 
mann, the opera director, have contracted for the representa- 
tion of the ‘‘ Niebelungen” in London. Tickets for the series 
are to cost $30. 

....‘' Cinderella at School” is a light musical comedy, 
calculated to please the majority of theatre goers, and 
has therefore been well received. It will be continued at 
Daly's Theatre until further notice. 

.«+-On May 5 Ad. Neuendorff, of the Germania Theatre, 
goes to Europe to engage actors for his new theatre, return- 
ing June ro to lead the concerts at Koster & Bial’s from the 
middle of June to the month of September. 

...-A celebrated American pianist was recently lamenting 
because there are so few English terms with which to express 
the ideas of the musicians. The Saturday Review speaks of 
a man as having ‘‘a calm, musicianly spirit.” 

...-Mrs. Jesse S. Yennie gave the third in her series of 
musical recitals on last Thursday afternoon in the parlors of 
No. 3 East Fourteenth street. She was assisted by Belle 
Cole, the Misses Conron, Julia Thomas, H. R. Humphries 
and George Kyle. 

..-Franz Rummel gave his last and ‘‘farewell recital” at 
Steinway Hall last Thursday afternoon, the 24th inst. His 








reading matter in one or two daily papers, detailing with 


programme began with Bach and ended with Brassin, and in- 
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cluded a well selected series of the compositions of Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Schubert, Chopin, Hen- 
selt, Brahms and Moszkowski. 

..».The matinée populaire given by Wm. R. Case in 
Chickering Hall, on Wednesday afternoon, March 23, was 
quite well attended for an entertainment of its character. 
His programme was attractive without being specially light. 
His last successes were made in the ‘‘Scherzo et Chorale,” 
by Dubois; ‘‘Nocturne,” B major, by Chopin; ‘‘Legende,” 
by Rousseil, and ‘‘Gavotte,” by Neustedt. His playing was 
always graceful and refined, but scmetimes a trifle indistinct. 
He received an encore. Miss M. Louise Segur sang three 
solos, but did not do herself full justice. Her most success- 
ful effort was Maschek's ballad, ‘‘Say, was it heartfelt?” in 
which she was encored.. 

..+«The next rehearsal and concert of the Symphony Soci- 
ety will be interesting. The rehearsal will be on the after- 
noon of the 1st inst. and the concert on the 2d of April. 
Signor Galassi and a male chorus will assist, and the pro- 
gramme is as follows: The overture to Wagner's ‘‘Flying 
Dutchman” and an aria from the same work, sung by Signor 
Galassi; Beethoven's Seventh Symphony; Berlioz’s overture, 
“Carneval Romain,” which will be followed by his ode on 
the death of Napoleon (words by Béranger), which will be 
given for the first time in New York by Signor Galassi and a 
male chorus. 

..+-John Broadhouse, an English authority on music, says: 
“The ‘average young lady,’ of course, knows nothing at all 
about key relationship, but that is not because the system of 
notation from which she plays or sings is defective, but be- 
cause she has never been taught all that the system is capable 
of doing. The flats, sharps and naturals of that system, 
which are usually the dée noire of the said ‘average young 
lady,’ would not be enemies to reading at sight, but friends, 
if she had only been taught what purpose they served, and 
that, in fact, they are indispensable in any system of nota- 
tion.” 

-+«+The Cuckoo says: “It is already known that estheti- 
cism will form the subject of the next piece produced at the 
Opéra Comique by Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan. In one of 
the scenes the curtain rises and discovers a sentimental lady, 
of well developed proportions, playing a nocturne on the 
violoncello by the side of a babe.” 

...-A large and fashionable audience greeted Emma 
Abbott at the Newport Opera House last Wednesday evening. 
She was encored several times and was called before the cur- 
tain. The opera of ‘‘Fra Diavolo” was presented. The 
chorus was good, and the scenery as good as could be placed 
on a Stage so illy adapted for such a work. 

..++A literary and musical recital from the works of Robert 
Burns and Sir Walter Scott was given at Chickering Hall 
last Wednesday evening, by David Small, an elocutionist, 
Mr. Small was assisted by Florence 
Mrs. Rice- 


vocalist and composer. 
Rice-Knox, contralto, and Miss Tylee, pianist. 
Knox sang ‘‘John Anderson, My Joe.” 

.++»Francesca Guthrie has made a success in the réle of 
Phebe in * Billee Taylor,” now running in Colonel Godwin’s 
new Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia. Miss Guthrie 
and her sister Emma, who lead the charity girls in the opera, 
are daughters of Mrs, Guthrie, of the Vocal Institute. 

..»-Henrietta Beebe, who has been engaged to sing in con- 
certs in England, will leave New York on the 2d of April. 
Her farewell concert in this city will be given on Saturday 
evening, March 26, at Chickering Hall, when she will be as- 
sisted by a number of well known artists. 








CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


BROOKVILLE, Ont., March 24.—The Brookville Philhar- 
monic and the Ottawa Choral Society gave one of the most 
enjoyable as well as successful combination concerts, in the 
Opera House at Ottawa on Tuesday evening, March 22. The 
gala evening was honored by the presence of his Excellency 
the Governor General, who remained until the end of the 
concert. The audience was very large and appreciative, and 
the toilets were of the most splendid character. At the rise 
of the curtain a magnificent tableau presented itself in the 
grand chorus and orchestra, consisting of 120 persons, The 
performers at first seemed somewhat in a flutter of excite- 
ment, but soon regained their equilibrium with the cordial 
welcome bestowed upon the ‘‘ home society,” as well as the 
‘*melodious visitors” who were to lift up their voices in the 
grand chorus. The first part of the programme consisted en- 
tirely of Handel’s massive grand choruses from the ‘‘ Mes- 
‘*that age cannot wither nor custom stale its 
infinite variety.” The singing of the choruses was marked 
by a number of excellent qualities, The tone was fresh and 
pure, the attack was firm, and all the choruses were sung 
with unusual fire and spirit, although the whole body of 
voices seemed not to be at all times in absolute sympathy 
with Mr, Harrison, the conductor. The most popular 
choruses rendered would necessarily be the ‘‘Hallelujah” and 
‘For unto us a child is born.” The choruses, ‘‘And the 
glory of the Lord,” ‘‘Lift up your heads,” were given with 
earnestness, accuracy and vigor. ‘‘All we like sheep” re- 
ceived a very satisfactory interpretation both as regards finish 
and balance of tone. Among the soloists, Miss Torrington 
(soprano) and Miss Rogers (alto) were in good voice, their 
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broad style and correct delivery, combined with intelligence, 
made their work very satisfactory. W. Coates sang ‘‘Why 
do the nations” consistently with the broad and impressive 
style of the composer. The second part of the programme 
contained the following miscellaneous selections, which were 
conducted alternately by R. T. Steele, the conductor of the 
Brookville Philharmonic Society, and Mr. Harrison, director 
of the Ottawa Choral Society: 1, ‘‘Vintage Song” (Loreley), 
Mendelssohn, for male voices; 2, ‘‘Ave Maria” (Loreley), 
Mendelssohn, for female voices; 3, ‘‘Summer and Winter,” 
by B. Tours, mixed voices; 4, ‘‘Land Ho!” by Leslie, mixed 
voices; 5, ‘‘Cradle Song,” by O. King, mixed voices. The 
composer of the last mentioned piece, pianist to Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Louise, was present at the concert. 
The piece proved to be a composition of merit. Its sympa- 
thetic tones and fine sentiment exerted upon its hearers a 
magnetic influence, bringing the reward of unbounded ap- 
plause and appreciation. 6, ‘‘ Gypsy Life,” by Schumann, 
mixed voices; 7, ‘‘Comrades in Arms,” by Adam, male 
voices; 8, ‘‘ Now tramp o’er moss and fell,” by H. Bishop, 
which concluded a very enjoyable evening and a successful 
concert. At the close of the concert His Excellency the 
Governor General complimented Messrs. Steele and Harri- 
son, the respective conductors, upon the great success 
achieved, with a long programme of good music from 
masters dear to everybody’s heart. K. 


BuFFa.o, N. Y., March 26.—The young violinist, Maurice 
Dengremont, has postponed his concert in this city until 
after Lent. The recently organized Cecilia Club made its 
first appearance in pullic on Thursday evening, 24th, at 
Goodell Hall, in a miscellaneous concert. The Liedertafel 
Singing Society is soon to give a grand concert in St. James 
Hall. L. N. K. 


BurLincTon, Ia., March 21.—Prof. Streahuber’s benefit 
concert was quite a success, and a very good programme 
was rendered. James Roger’s concert will be on next Fri- 
day evening. An excellent programme is announced. 
Henry Wallhaf’s concert, at Guest’s Music Hall, was well 
attended and was very good, despite the number who disap- 
pointed Mr. W. in not appearing, and other numbers had to 
be substituted. Miss Nelson and Sarah Sherfey sang a 
charming duet last Sunday morning. MAx. 


Cuicaco, Ill., March 24.—Last Monday the Beauplan 
French Opera Troupe opened its Chicago session at Mc- 
Vicker’s Theatre, with a performance of the ‘‘ Huguenots.” 
Last Saturday noon Frederick Boscovitz gave a piano recital 
at Hershey Music Hall, with a fine programme, which was 
presented in a masterly manner. Last evening he gave an- 
other recital at-the Steinway warerooms of Lyon & Healy, 
which were crowded to their utmost capacity. A novelty 
here was the Mozart Concerio for two pianos, in which Mr. 
Boscovitz had the assistance of his pupil, Mamie Boardman, 
and was accompanied by the Mendelssohn Orchestral So- 
ciety under the direction of Henry Schonefeld. The follow- 
ing is the programme: Concerto for two pianos and or- 
chestra, op. 84, first time here (Mozart), Mamie Boardman, 
F. Boscovitz and orchestra; Sonata, op. 10, No. 3, D dur 
(Beethoven), F. Boscovitz; song, ‘‘Dove Sono” (Mozart), 
Mrs. C. D. Stacy; a—Barcarole, op. 60, b—Valse, op. 42 
(Chopin), F. Boscovitz; Concerto dans le Style Italien (J. S. 
Bach), F. Boscovitz; a—Song, ‘‘Ah! ’Tis a Dream,” b—Song 
Waltz, from Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust” (Lassen), Mrs. C. D. Stacy; 
three historical pieces, a—Menuetto, 1783 (Mehul), b—Air 
de Danse, 1714 (Handel), c—The King’s Hunting Jig, 1607 
(John Bull), F. Boscovitz; Etude de Concert, D flat (Liszt), 
F. Boscovitz. At the next orchestral concert at Brand’s 
Hall the programme will consist entirely of works by Chi- 
cago composers, as follows: March (W. Rohde); Overture 
(C. R. Miiller); Serenade for strings (S. G. Pratt); Scherzo and 
Intermezzo (W. Rohde); a—Entre Act, ‘‘The Carnival,” 6— 
Vorspiel, from ‘Otto Visconti” (Frederic Grant Gleason); 
a—Allegretto Scherzando, b—Entre Act, from the “ Easter 
Idyl” (Henry Schonefeld); Valse (Schleiffarth); Marche 
Eroique (Henry Schonefeld); Abend Gebet (Theodore 
Katsch); Overture, ‘‘Friihling” (E. Heimendahl); Quadrille 
(Liesegang). The Chicago Musical College gave a very en- 
joyable pupils’ soiree on Wednesday evening at Apollo Hall. 
S. G. Pratt will give a performance of his second symphony, 
“The Prodigal Son,” at Central Hall, April 2. The work 
has never been heard in Chicago, although it was given in 
Berlin in 1877. FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON. 


Detroit, Mich., March 20.—Anton Streleski began a new 
series of lectures on music with illustrations at the piano, on 
Saturday, the r2th inst., at Abstract Hall. At the same Hall, 
yesterday afternoon, the Symathetean Society gave an enter- 
tainment of readings, scenes from ‘‘Beaumarchais,” &c., 
interspersed with music. A chorus of young ladies’ voices 
trom the Detroit Home and Day School sang ‘‘Welcome to 
this Place” (Bishop), and Abt’s Cantata, ‘‘Silver Cloud,” ina 
very acceptable manner. On Thursday afternoon, J. de 
Zielinski gave a very enjoyable matinée at the hall over 
Whitney’s music store, before a large and exceedingly fash- 
ionable audience. The following programme was presented: 
Glee, ‘‘Spring is Coming” (Goldbeck), the double quartet; 
polacca, op. 72, for two pianos, by Pflughaupt (Weber-Liszt), 
J. de Zielinski and Mr, Hunt; song, ‘‘Sing Heigh Ho!” 
(Henschel), Miss Long; trio, ‘The Mariners” (Randegger), 





Miss Long, Mr. Slocum and Mr. Leonard; Marche Hon- 
groise, for two pianos (Ketterer), Miss Howard and J, de 
Zielinski; glee, ‘‘My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose” (Garrett), 
the double quartet; song, ‘‘Forever and Forever” (Tosti), Mr. 
Slocum; glee, ‘‘Princess and Gardener,” for five voices with 
baritone solo (Goldbeck), Miss Long, Miss Hutchings, Miss 
Van Court, Miss Perry and Mr. Stanley, baritone solo by Mr, 
Leonard. Piano soli—a, Concert Study, op. 10, No. 2 
(Seeling); 4, Concert Study, “If I Were a Bird” (Henselt); ¢, 
“Invitation & la Polka” (Dreyschock), G. W. Hunt; duet, 
“One Word” (Nicolai), Miss Long and Mr. Slocum; quartet 
—a, “Tell Me, Flora” (Pinsuti); 4, ‘Oh, Hush Thee, My 
Babie” (Sullivan), Miss Long, Miss Perry, Mr. Slocum, Mr. , 
Leonard. Mr. Hunt, whose playing of the three morceaux 
was a masterly performance, left on the same evening for 
Fairmount College, Tenn., where he resumes his duties as 
resident Music Master of that institution. Mr. Jersey, an 
excellent cornet virtuoso, is in the city, contemplating to 
make this his permanent home. Monsieur Mazurette an- 
nounces a ‘‘Grand Concert” for the 29th inst., at Merrill Hall. 
Imitating the idea of THe Courier, namely, that of giving 
its readers a digest of the various New York choirs, the 
Every Saturday of this city has begun a similar work, though 
there is much doubt left as to the correctness of some of the 
comments. o 
HAMILTON, Ont., March 25.—Leavitt’s English Burlesque 
Opera Company played ‘‘Carmen” at the Grand, on Monday, 
21st, to a packed house. Litta and company gave a very 
successful concert at the Academy of Music on the 23d. Last 
night the Strakosch and Hess Grand English Opera Company 
played ‘‘Faust” to a packed house. Every seat in the Grand 
was taken. R. E. S. 


JACKSONVILLE, Ill., March 22.—The only musical event of .-. 
the past week was the concert of the Colored Troupe, in 
which Wallace King figures as tenor. The Opera House 
was fairly well filled. Confirmation services at Trinity 
Church were set off on last Sunday by an enlarged choir, and 
Miss Frye, of the Academy, as soprano soloist, The music 
in this church is under the direction of Mr. Jackson, organ- 
ist. The ‘* Pepper Orchestra,” Alma Thompson, leader, 
furnished a good programme on each evening of the Pilgrims’ 
Progress Panorama Exhibition at Conservatory Hall. 

OrHo, 


LANCASTER, Pa., March 26.—Charles E. Ford’s Comic» 
Opera Company produced ‘‘Olivetie” here on the 23d to a 
crowded house. W. B. Leavitt's English Opera Burlesque 
Company will be here on April 6. MET. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 25.—For the first time in many 
years we are to have French opera given on a grand scale at 
the Academy of Music. The De Beauplan French Opera 
Company, which has just concluded a successful four months’ 
season in New Orleans, will be here on the evening of April 
4. The programme includes some operas that have not been 
heard here for several years; among them ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” 
‘**La Juive” and ‘Robert le Diable.” Last Saturday, in spite 
of the storm, a large and appreciative audience assembled at 
St. George’s Hall for the concert of the Mendelssohn Club, 
under the able leadership of W. W. Gilchrist. The programme 
which consisted of sacred music, old and new, comprised 
the Good Friday anthem by Gounod, which was particularly 
well received, the ‘‘Dies Ire” from Cherubini’s requiem mass 
andan Ave Maria written for a double chorus by Mr, Gil- 
christ, and in which the correct style and religious feeling of 
the composer were displayed to their best advantage. Several 
floral tributes were offered to Mr. Gilchrist after the perform- 
ance which was encored. Miriam’s song of triumph by 
Schubert was one of the most successful numbers. The 
chorus was strong and sang with its accustomed force and 
precision. Mr. Hennig’s rendition of a fantaisie for violon- 
cello by Servais, and ‘‘Le Papillon” by Popper, was par- 
ticularly appreciated and completed a most agreeable concert. 
John F. Himmelsbach has been giving a series of chamber 
music matinées in the hall of the Academy of Fine Arts, and 
these concerts have been quite an attraction for the music 
lovers. The third one of these matinées took place last 
Saturday. There were on the programme Reinecke’s Sonata 
for piano and violoncello, Beethoven’s violin and piano Sonata 
and Mendelssohn’s trio in D minor. All of these numbers 
were given with good taste and style by Messrs. Himmeis- 
bach, piano; Hanning, ‘cello, and Gramer, violin. Max 
Heinrich sang with feeling and a good method several bari- 
tone songs by Schubert. The Boston Ideal Opera Company 
return to the Arch Street Theatre on April 11. At the Chest- 
nut Street Opera House the charming little opera ‘‘ Billee 
Taylor” continues to be nightly applauded by large audiences, 
Next week Mahn’s Comic Opera Company will appear in 
** Boccaccio” and ‘‘ Fatinitza.” Rice’s ‘‘New Evangeline’’ 
was welcomed back to the Walnut last Monday and seemed 
to have lost none of the attractiveness which amused theatre 
goers years ago. Miss Jarbeau, the new Evangeline, 
created a good impression, The same company gave last 
Thursday the first performance of a new opera bouffe (?) 
‘*Calino,” the plot of which is simply absurd, and of which 
the music is not worth speaking. J. Viennor. 


RicumonD, Va., March 26,—The musicale of the Mozart 
Association drew the usual sized audience on the 24th, and a 
fair performance was given. Geo. W. Scott, of Petersburg, 
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gave two numbers, and was warmly received, The Episcopal 
and Catholic church choirs are actively rehearsing their 
Easter music, and will rival each other in the manner in 
which the musical programmes will be presented. The pu- 
pils of Mr. and Mrs. Bernard, at the Baptist Female Insti- 
tute, gave a concert on the 18th, under the directorship of 
Mr. Bernard. The scholars show good training and proper 
direction. The programme was a varied one of vocal and in- 
strumental music, and the numbers were well executed. B. 


Toronto, Ont., March 23.—On Monday the Strakosch and 
Hess English Opera Company commenced an engagement of 
three nights and matinée at the Grand, ‘‘Alda” and ‘‘Mefis- 
tofele” were given to only fair audiences, The Litta Con- 
cert Company will give two concerts at the Grand on the 
26th. FELIX. 


ORGAN NOTES. 


paprenpootonse from organists for this department will be acceptable. 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it demands.] 








.-+.The first Sunday evening in April (Passion Sunday), 
an interesting performance will be given in St. Stephen’s 
Roman Catholic Church. The composition chosen for inter- 
pretation is by Dubois, a graduate of the Conservatory of 
Paris. It is a work on ‘‘The seven last words.” Haydn's 
music to the same words is so well known, and is so beauti- 
ful in conception and chaste in expression, that every other 
composer’s effort will always appear inferior by comparison. 
However, Dubois has written some excellent works, and this 
one no doubt contains charming passages. The solo quartet 
for the occasion mentioned above will be composed of Miss 
Lathrop, soprano; Miss Munier, contralto; Mr. Fritsch, 
tenor, and Mr. Oudin, baritone. Mr. Mulligan, the talented 
organist, will conduct the performance. There is to be an 
orchestra of twenty-five players and a chorus of eighty voices. 


....Now is the time when organists and choir singers are 
asked to give their services to a church for the munificent sum 
of $200 or $300 per year. For this stipend they are expected to 
please everybody, amiable and churlish alike, and to produce 
testimonials of tHeir ability which would not be too compli- 
mentary if Best, Campanini or Gerster were being spoken 
about. One influential member of the congregation requests 
the organist to play altogether softly, and not to do violence 
to his tender tympanum arrangement. Another, possessed 
of a more martial spirit, says that he would like to hear 
pieces that do not suggest very strongly the ‘‘drone.” Some 
ladies insist that the soprano attacks her high notes with too 
strong an emphasis; others that the tenor should try to put 
more sentiment into his interpretations. Finally, the rever- 
end doctor begs the organist to keep his singers under con- 
trol—in fact, to keep peace in the family. 

....A recent issue of the 7ridune contained some remarks 
on church music, but arrived at a most remarkable conclu- 
sion, by asserting that a certain Dr. Bridgman had hit upon 
the right method of dealing with this vexatious problem, 
which method merely consisted in compiling a new manual, 
from which had been rigidly excluded the trashy tunes with 
which so many hymn-tune books are padded. The Zrisune 
gravely stated that from the use of this manual a marked im- 
provement had already been caused in the music of the church 
services. Now what influence a new compilation of hymns, 
however superior, can exercise over the vocal organs of the 
members of a congregation is something which the ordinary 
mind cannot easily grasp. Of course, it is admitted that,what 
is suitable should rule, but how this can affect the quality of 
the performance in any way cannot be conceived. The ques- 
tion is not only one of suitability but also of musical ability. 
Both combined produce a satisfactory result, not one alone. 








NEW MUSIC. 


(Music publishers throughout the country are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
candid po able opinions will be —— upon them. It need only be 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician.] 


W. A. Pond & Co., New York City. 


x. Our Lord is Risen............. (Eastercarrol).......... A. J. Holden. 

2. Heis Risen! as He Said.... ... ft, 2 ~ S eaemeéeeen E. C. Curtis. 

g- Baster Lilies..........csssss000- = bieanecuns H. P. Danks. 

4 O, Hush Thee, My Baby. ....... (lullaby)............. Georg Henschel. 
5. Poor Swallow.......+..++0++++ nsec QIN sscvenes cess A. Scontrino, 

6. Giuseppina, Polka muzurka........ (piano)... ......... Luigi Brigiotti, 
7. In Memory’s Sweets............ .. We seadbdnaieuked L. P. Kleber. 


Nos. 1,2 and 3—Are all simple enough for ordinary use by 
ordinary choirs, Neither one of the three are really good 
specimens of harmonization, although Mr. Holden’s is the 
best and, perhaps, the most effective. Several passages 
might easily be altered for the better. A misprint D instead 
of E occurs in Mr.’Holden’s carol in second bar of third 
line; also one in Mr. Danks’ carol (C instead of D) in fourth 
bar of last line. 

No. ¢—Was reviewed in THE Courter for March g, Itis only 
necessary to add here that the edition under notice is a good 
one, typographically, and is in the key of G instead of F. 
Compass, D to G—an eleventh. 

No. 5.—A piece of some originality, but here and there a 
trifle strained. It can only be made effective by a singer witha 
good voice and more than average intelligence, and can only 
be appreciated by listeners possessed of cultivated taste. 








The song can be recommended for its worth. The English 
version is the work of Mrs. John P Morgan. Compass, C 
sharp to F sharp—an eleventh. 

No. 6.—A rather pretty but commonplace polka. The 
themes are not well presented, and in some places the har- 
mony is crude. Three or four bad misprints remain to tan- 
talize and puzzle the ignorant player. They should have 
been corrected. 

No. 7.—Mr. Kleber’s piece is fairly well written, but its 
subjects are rather barren and not very taking. For the 
character of the composition it is a trifle too difficult, which 
will make against the sale thereof. An apostrophe is left out 
on the title page, and a quarter octave should be an eight on 
the fifth page. Otherwise, it is correct and exhibits a certain 
knowledge. 


Ed. Schuberth & Co., New York City. 


1. Ingrato Cor, contralto............ (vocal romance)...... M. Bina. 

2. Geistinger Polka.................+00+- AL A R. Bial. 

3. Serenade of Mephistopheles........... f°  deldn detec W. Mason. 

i QUINN bad: istic Cth gs 60 a udr eco Suden vine *)' Veventaadede Mie Vem Lat. 
Mi, MENON va ccccescee ceastccccdensees cg © ptbccanieis L. J. Kingsley. 


No. 1.—This romance exhibits musical knowledge; but the 
melody lacks the usual Italian passion and warmth, espe- 
cially when the nature of the words are considered. It will, 
doubtless, please those having serious musical taste. Com- 
pass, B natural below the staff to E flat—a minor eleventh. 

No. 2.—One of Rudolf Bial’s bright and sparkling com- 
positions. The themes are pretty and taking, and will be 
appreciated and admired even on a first hearing. Lovers of 
dance rhythms should get a copy. 

No. 3.—This *‘ Serenade” is one of the characteristic num- 
bers in Berlioz’s ‘‘ La Damnation de Faust,” which has been 
transcribed for the piano by the eminent pianist, William 
Mason, The transcription is a noteworthy one, and displays 
the highest musicianly qualities. The repetition of the 
melody (two last pages) is quite difficult of performance, but 
it is so admirably conceived and presented that it will repay 
whatever labor is spent on mastering it. Every player of 
ability should possess a copy of this work. : 

No. 4.—A ‘‘Gavotte” of no particular originality, but 
pleasing and nicely written. It should sell well. 

No. 5.—A rather pretentious piece which does not fully 
come up to expectations. It shows earnest purpose, how- 
ever, and can be made effective by a good rendering. It 
does not wholly lack originality. To good players it can be 
recommended. 








BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION. 


CAMPANINI. —Campanini’s voice has lost some of its charm 
since his recent illness, The result of too much work is 
plainly apparent in his recent efforts. A little rest would 
do much for him. 

GARNIER.—Garnier, the tenor, from the Grand Opera 
House, Paris, arrived in New York last Wednesday morning, 
and went to join De Beauplan’s French Opera Company. 
M. Garnier is a tenor robusto. 

GEVAERT.—Gevaert, director of the Brussels Conservatory, 
has published a very interesting work entitled ‘‘Ancient 
Music.” 


Gounop.—According to Le Ménestrel, Charles Gounod has 
very recently become—a grandfather. 

LAVIGNE.—Ernest Lavigne, the Montreal music publisher, 
has composed many pretty French canzonettes, which have 
had a large sale. He leads a band in the above mentioned 
city. 

PLant&.—Francesco Planté, the eminent pianist, is in 
Holland, in which country he has been most warmly wel- 
comed, ; 

RuBINSTEIN.—Anton Rubinstein is giving recitals in the 
Spanish provinces. Everywhere his reception has been of 
the most enthusiastic kind. 

RuMMEL.—Franz Rummel has materially increased his 
reputation as a piano virtuoso by his late series of recitals. 
His technique and conception is worthy of very high praise. 

RozrE.—Marie R6ze has made a very favorable impression 
in the operas in which she has appeared at the Academy of 
Music. She will well replace Mme. Valleria. 

ScHUMANN.—Clara Schumann, the celebrated pianist, and 
widow of the great tone poet, is expected in Belgium, by 
which route she is traveling direct to England, where she is 
engaged to play in a series of concerts. 

TuHursby.—Rumor says that Emma Thursby will come to 
this country next season with a large concert combination. 

VIEUXTEMPS.—Vieuxtemps, the renowned violinist, since 
he has been in Algiers, has recovered from his nervous ill- 
ness to that degree that he is able to play on his instrument 
again and compose a little. 








.++-Among the provincial musical institutions to which the 
French Ministry of Fine Arts has granted a subsidy is that of 
the popular concerts of Angers, which receive, as a token of 
encouragement, 5,000 francs. The French journals say the 
money is well spent. The same liberal policy should be 
adopted toward musical institutions in every other country. 





Such wisdom can hardly be expected as yet. 





Etelka Gerster. 


HE front page of Tue Courter this week is graced 

with the portrait of Etelka Gerster-Gardini, prima donna 

of Her Majesty’s Opera Company and prime favorite with 
habitués of the opera. 

Etelka is the feminine diminutive of Attila, a name charac- 
teristic of Hungary, and Etelka Gerster was born at Kassa 
(Kaschau), the capital of Upper Hungary, in 1855. Her 
father, a merchant, brought up his family to refined tastes. 
He was fond of music, and the family circle often made en- 
tertainment of an evening out of the songs of Schubert and 
other German composers. Nobody in the family seemed to 
think of special musical study until a visiting friend of the 
family from Vienna spoke of the promise which he thought 
lay in Etelka’s voice. He asked permission to bring his 
friend Hellmesberger to hear her, and some time later the 
veteran musician came. He indorsed his friend's good opin- 
ion of the voice, but contended that there was but one judge 
of such matters in Vienna, and that was Madame Marchesi, 
Etelka was brought to Vienna and sang for Marchesi. The 
great teacher expressed a willingness to accept her as a 
pupil; and Frau Hellmesberger having kindly opened her 
home to the little Hungarian, she began her studies in per- 
haps the most delightfully and thoroughly musical atmos- 
phere in Europe. Madame Marchesi was at that time con- 
nected with the Vienna Conservatory. Its first prize fell to 
Gerster at the examination in 1875. Among the musicians 
present at that examination were Signor Verdi and Signor 
Gardini, the latter conductor of an opera troupe. He offered 
Etelka an engagement and she accepted. For two seasons 
she sang in Spanish and Italian towns, and finally, in March, 
1877, began in Berlin. For three weeks the company, com- 
posed of singers all unknown to fame, sang to empty houses. 
Then came whispers of the fact that the walls of the despised 
Kroll’s was echoing the voice of an extraordinary singer— 
and Etelka Gerster had reached the turning point in her 
career. 
and the court were constant attendants at her representa- 
tions. In the midst of her triumph she married Dr. Gardini, 
and left Kroll’s to accept an engagement at Her Majesty's in 
London. Compared with the lives of the famous singers of 
the last and early part of this century, Etelka Gerster’s life 
has been uneventful; but she is a general favorite, loved and 
admired. 

Madame Gerster’s position in the musical world is as the 
representative of the old art of beautiful singing. She charms 
with the gracefulness, smoothness and exquisite finish of her 
execution, and the perfect musical taste which every phase, 
even in the most florid passages, proclaims. She fascinates 
and charms. She has a noble portamento, and uses her voice 
with rare skill and judgment, producing always a pure and 
even tone from the highest to the lowest note of her register. 





Pergolesi. 


Trois RivierEs, Can., March 25, 1881. 
To the Editor of The Musical and Dramatic Courier: 
SAW in the issue of your valuable paper of March 
16 a notice of the great composer, Pergolesi. You said 
that Pergolesi died on March 16, 1736, and then, ‘‘The date 
and place of his birth are unknown.” If you will permit 
me, I will give your readers a few particulars on Pergolesi. 
Pergolesi was born about the middle of the year 1704, in 
the small town of Casoria, in the kingdom of Naples; he 
was educated in that place by a man named Gaétano Greco, 
one of the most famous musicians of Italy at that time. The 
Prince of Stigliano, having been made acquainted with the 
talents of the young Pergolesi, took him under his care, 
He lived many years with the prince, studying music, 
When he was an excellent musician he left the court and 
started for Rome. He traveled for many years and then re- 
turned to Naples, where he died in the beginning of the year 
1736, others say 1737; but the best authority says 1736. It 
has been said that Pergolesi died of poison administered by 
some one of his rivals in music, but this is entirely false; he 
died of consumption. He is reprehensible for his repeti- 
tions and his loose style; but the extreme facility of his com- 
position, his science of harmony, the richness of his melo- 
dies will keep his name famous forever. His compositions 
speak to the intelligence and to the heart, and sometimes too 
much to the passions. His most remarkable works are: 
Many ariettes, the ‘‘Serva Padrona,” ‘‘I] Maestro di Musica,” 
interludes, a ‘Salve Regina.” He also gave to the public a 
‘‘Stabat Mater” which is universally regarded as a master- 
piece. Yours truly, L, A. L. DESAULNIER, 
Organist St. Cecilia Society. 
Nore.—Our correspondent’s remark as to the birth of Pergolesi 
is open to question. We have been at pains to seek further particu- 
lars and learn that Pergolesi was born at Jesi in the Roman States on 
January 3,1710, Various dates between 1703 and 1707 have been given, 
and he has been claimed by the Neapolitans. In 1831 the truth was 
said to be disclosed by what was asserted to be a copy of his baptis- 
mal certificate, duly signed and attested, and which was obtained by 
the Marquis de Villarosa,—Ep. 








..-.'' Le Prophéte” of Meyerbeer has obtained a remark- 
able success at the new Opera House, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, The activity of the management of this theatre is 
worthy to be noted, since in only four months twenty-three 
different operas have been placed on the stage. 


The nobility flocked to hear her, and the Emperor: 
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HE place of the spectacle on the boards is, we think, 
definite and respectable. Whether the sensuous 
scenes which constitute a very important if not the 
most essential feature of the spectacle, are liberally 
and artistically represented, or shabbily and coarsely put 
upon the stage—upon this will depend in a large measure 
the degree of favor with which the piecc is to be received. 
A great deal in dramatic art appeals to the emotions of 
the auditor through the eye as well as the ear, and be- 
tween the legitimate and spectacle only one essential 
difference is found to exist, namely, the degree of im- 


HERE are at present two spectacles visible in New 
York. The faded glories of the “ Black Crook,” at 
Niblo’s, and the new piece, “ Voyagers in Southern Seas,” 
at Booth's. Of the latter we have positively nothing to 
say. Whatever there was in the “Black Crook” years 
ago—and there was much for admiration—has vanished. 
It is dead, and the present is the last revival or resuscita- 
tion, or, more properly speaking, resurrection, it is likely 
ever to have. The other spectacle is a very different 
matter. It is a Boston enterprise and speaks well for the 
liberality and energy of a community that New Yorkers 
take supposed pleasure in belittling, but which can boast 
more appreciation, discernment and genuine managerial 
push than can our own metropolis. 


ESSRS. TOMPKINS AND HILL, at all events, have 
M shown themselves capable of designing a set of 
gorgeous and effective tableaux of the most expensive and 
elaborate character, and that, too, without any assistance 
from the gentlemen who, having acquired a sort of pre- 
scriptive right to organize all the spectacular ventures al- 
lowed a hungry public, have settled down on the lees 
and are content with cheap revivals. Like its predeces- 
sor, “Around the World in Eighty Days,” this spectacle 
is founded upon one of the daring imaginative stories of 
In its dramatic form it owes its existence 
to M. D’Ennery. Asa piece of literary carpenter work it 
is preposterously inadequate. The principal feature of 
the story as it is worked out by the hundreds of people 
employed in its development, is improbability without in- 
genuity. Its characters, such as they are, act as no hu- 
man beings ever did, and it is merely an apology for the 
scenic splendors and marvels of mechanical skill which 
crowd upon one another in almost limitless profusion. 
In the weakness and inconsequence of its text it resem- 
bles rather the senile burlesques of the “Evangeline” type 
than the whimsical plausibility of M. Verne’s popular 
works. Where every effect is aimed at is either over- 
shot or but half reached, it necessarily relies for popular- 
ity upon the scenic displays. 


Jules Verne. 


T is a manifest injustice to M. Verne, who is never 
] wearisome in his extravagance, mainly because there 
is always a tincture of possibility in his wildest conceits, 
to attribute to him the paternity of such sorry twaddle as 
is here unfolded. The tableaux are ten in number; they 
are all boldly designed and handsomely executed, and 
the mechanical device of the earthquake, in which the 
mountains disappear and the whole face of nature under- 
goes rapid and picturesque changes through upheaval 
and subsidence, is really admirable. The scenes repre- 
senting the cabin of the yacht and the gold féte at Val- 
paraiso, in which the ballet is brought on, are equally 
worthy of note, the climax being reached in the break- 
ing up of the ice barriers and the disclosure of the open 
sea. As for the flying dancer, Ariel, the whole scheme is 
familiar, and therefore insipid. These novelties are 
piquant only when they are novelties. When they cease 
to surprise they cease even to please. The costuming 
and other essentials of a ballet are in this display all that 
can be asked by the most d/asé student of anatomy. It is 
evident, however, that the time is not far distant when 
spectacle will be as dead as burlesque. What the inge- 
nuity of man will devise to give it piquancy it is impos- 
sible to conceive. Even Nautch dancing cannot arouse 
an American audience in American form. Having ex- 
hausted all the excitement of mere physical display, shall 
we relapse into gladiatorial exhibitions, and care no 





longer for the beasts of the jungle unless they are 
brought face to face with desperate fighters ? 
a 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 
N connection with the injunction served upon John P, 
Smith and William Mestayer, we took occasion last 
week to refer incidentally to the disadvantages of the 
combination system as illustrated in this suit. Restraint 
of the performance of a play by a combination it was 
shown meant restraint of any performance, since combi- 
nations are formed to give one piece only. The “ Pour 
Prendre Congé” Combination was reduced to the igno- 
minious necessity of giving a variety entertainment next 
time it appeared. Moreover, it was shown that the com- 
bination system failed to provide anything like a school 
for actors. Several correspondents of THE MUSICAL 
AND DRAMATIC COURIER have Ventured to discuss this 
point, and while many agree with us, others among them 
with considerable skill manage to take the other side. 

There is no doubt that there is another side, and one 
of the writers, apparently from Brooklyn, and quite pos- 
sibly a member of the dramatic profession, urges these 
advantages very forcibly, and shows that there is a great 
deal to be said in favor of the system. Of course there 
is; otherwise it would not be in vogue. 

There is rather a good point in the question, why, if 
the present system is not a school for actors, new names 
are constantly appearing in the programmes at the com- 
bination theatres. It is not possible, our correspondent 
urges, that all the young actors and actresses who appear 
in new combinations and play new pieces for the first 
time were silent and inglorious members of the profes- 
sion under the old stock system and have just seized the 
present opportunity to make their professional existence 
known. If it is, he proceeds, then they at least have 
much to be thankful for in a practice which releases 
them from what promised to be permanent obscurity. 
On the other hand, there is not much reason to believe 
that these combinations were exclusively formed of ladies 
and gentlemen ranking high in the profession at the im- 
mature age of sixteen, as they must have done to pre- 
serve their youth and bloom at the present day. 

This is all true; but an actor or actress may play parts 
in the light farce comedies forever without having been 
to school in the drama. By school we mean a thorough 
acquaintance with all the traditions in which the English 
stage is rich, and which cannot be learned except by 
practical experience. It is true that there are three or 
four tragedy combinations headed by thorough artists 
and containing not a few apt scholars and students of the 
classic method; but most of the combinations are not 
classic, and young members of the profession may go on 
playing the rdéles in “ Fun on the Bristol,” “Needles and 
Pins,” and so forth, forever, without knowing the correct 
costume, stage business or lines of the Duke of Albany, 
Laertes, Perdita, Brabantio, or even Captain Absolute or 
Tony Lumpkin. By actors, we mean ladies and gentle- 
men who have made the stage a study and can perform 
any standard part at a few hours’ notice. And we ven- 
ture to insist that such actors are not being made by the 
combination system. 

It might here be urged that if the public taste under 
the combination system is for trifles, it would also be for 
trifles under the old stock system, and the actor would 
be learning no more in the stock than on the road. But 
then, once or twice in a season, he would have to play a 
legitimate part, and every engagement would add at 
least one rdle to his repertory. As it is, he does not 
learn two parts a season, and what he does learn is so 
ephemeral that it will be of no service to him next year, 
when the piece has run itself out. 

More valid is the stand taken by the Brooklyn corre- 


He says: 








spondent. 
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Whatever may be the future evil « q 
tem, to playgoers at least it isa great relief. In second class cities which 
cannot support a good theatre, the stock company, being more or less a 
stick company, used to tire the patrons of the theatre long before the sea- 
son was over. It would start out very confidently with “Othello” and the 
“School for Scandal,” and rapidly fall into the ‘*Lancashire Laxs”’ line of 
play, and then fizzle out in some attempt at spectacle about January. 
First class stars would give the city the go-by, and it was all stock and no 
flavor. As it is, such theatres now get the freshest and best things brought 


out in a season in New York and Boston. 

This is to the purpose, and so patly describes our 
neighbor on the other side of the East River that it be- 
trays its origin. Brooklyn is the third city of the Union 
in point of population, and the thirty-third, or, for all we 
know to the contrary, the three hundred and thirty-third 
in point of theatrical energy and enterprise. Only six or 
seven years ago it boasted only one theatre, namely, when 
Mrs. Conway had the old Park. Combinations had not 
been invented. Brooklyn people then, as now, clung to 
local institutions, so far as their churches were concerned, 
but patronized New York play houses, when, as not very 
often happened, they cared to attend a dramatic perform- 





ance with a cash in hand preliminary. In those days 
Mrs. Conway strove nobly to give them the very best that 
the literature of the stage offered. She had an excellent 
company, was herself a most capable and conscientious 
actress. Her husband was among the foremost actors of 
his day, a man of scholarly taste, the utmost refinement 
and talent that often suggested actual genius. His Sir 
Peter Teazle, Sir Anthony Absolute, and other characters 
in the standard comedies were admirable, and in some 
respects peerless. The company was invariably selected 
with ripe judgment and, at all events, a conscientious 
artistic desire to do the best possible for Brooklyn. But 
it was by no means an uncommon thing for the gentle- 
man who played the Duke in “Othello,” or Yoseph Sur- 
face, or some other part of weight, to appear in tights, 
and the brief skirts of a burlesque ballet girl, while Des- 
demona was transformed into a fairy, as the weeks went 
by, and Lady Macbeth herself, played by Mrs. Conway, 
degenerated before the warm weather came around into 
the heroine of the “French Spy” or the “Green Bushes.” 
Indeed, the struggles of these poor artists, for they were 
artists in every respect, to vary the monotony of their 
constant appearance were often melancholy in the ex- 
treme. 

What was true of Brooklyn was true of many a second 
and third class city which had no transient population to 
insure for its dramatic productions a long run. Where 
the clientele is limited, the bill has to be changed fre- 
quently. In such a wretched theatrical city as Brooklyn, 
it is changed every Monday night at all the theatres. It 
is the same in Buffalo, Milwaukee and Rochester. In 
such cases, the stock company was seen in some forty or 
fifty different plays by such members of the community 
as supported the theatre, and naturally soon justified the 
claim that they were always themselves and never lost 
their identity. It was always Mr. This or Miss That in a 
part, never the dramatis persone. No wonder the stand- 
ard lowered weekly, until, by spring, the manager had to 
cater to the lowest taste to draw at all. Even Chicago, a 
city of enterprise and a large floating population, could 
hardly support a play through two weeks during the hal- 
cyon days of the stock companies seven and eight years 
ago. Managers McVicker and Hooley well remember 
the difficulties they encountered from these causes. In 
smaller cities, which had stock companies, the condi- 
tions were even more unfavorable. Where there were 
none, the inhabitants seldom, if ever, saw a dramatic per- 
formance. 

Under the present system, a turn of the kaleidoscope 
brings to view a new combination every week and some- - 
times oftener. It has extended the area of theatrical rep- 
resentation, where it could never have reached. It has 
built up theatres and opera houses in every little town on 
the map. But it has done all this for the unproductive 
theatrical towns at the expense of the drama itself, by 
vitiating public taste and destroying dramatic literature 
and traditions. 





THE ELECTRIC LIGHT 1N THEATRES. 
T is a gratifying fact and one that we do not remem- 
ber having seen commented upon at the time, that 
the great loss of life by the Brooklyn Theatre fire was 
not turned into an opportunity by foreign -writers to 
lecture the American public upon the insecurity of 
their playhouses. Whatever ill natured comment was 
made, came from a few narrow minded and bigoted 
preachers—to the credit of the cloth, they really were 
very few—who found in the awful calamity a judgment 
upon the hardened sinners who frequented the unhal- 
lowed temple of art instead of devoting themselves to 
religious study. As a rule, the clergy treated the catas- 
trophe in a common sense manner, and pointed the 
moral very differently by warning their hearers to patro- 
nize only lofty and purifying plays, lest in a moment they 
might be cut off in the middle of their indulgence in im- 
pure thoughts and desires. 

The foreign press, like our own, pointed out the abso- 
lute necessity for a more scientific treatment of the prob- 
lem of entrances and exits and stage setting for theatres, 
as well as the taking of due precautions against fire, and 
the inspection frequently of all public buildings, churches, 
halls and meeting houses, as well as theatres. Many 
communities here and abroad did put their houses in 
order. The opera house at Nice does not seem to have 
been prepared in this respect with great propriety. The 
building was one of flimsy construction, and the exits, 
if numerous, did not serve to permit the escape of a 
packed audience. It appears, however, that the unfortu- 
nate persons in the theatre did not observe the precau- 
tions that they should have done, but were seized with a 
panic. In the panic they trampled each other in every 
direction, and were suffocated. The casualties by suffo- 
cation almost made up the entire list. From this it may 
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be inferred that the most liberal provision for escape is 
insufficient protection in case of panic. Moreover, so 
long as gas is used on the stage danger from fire will 
exist; and second, panic is always possible as a result of 
sudden darkness. 

Fortunately the present industry of the scientific 
gentlemen who have made the electric light a fact offers 
protection to the public against the most serious dangers 
of panic. With electric illumination danger of fire is re- 
duced to a minimum. The stage, from which the fire 
almost invariably starts, will not permit of the introduc- 
tion of the electric arc principle, since the effect of this 
light upon the complexion is very damaging. The in- 
candescent principle adopted by Mr. Edison will doubt- 
less supply the theatrical illumination of the future. His 
lamps throw a steady and more natural light, and are 
smaller, handier and absolutely safe, since their breakage 
destroys them before they can communicate heat and the 
glowing carbon is shut up in a hermetically sealed globe. 
No explosion can sever the various wires or produce a 
sudden total darkness; and hence, while there can be no 
danger of fire on the stage from the lamps, and no pos- 
sibility of total darkness from any accident likely to 
injure anybody, there can be no worse consequence than 
the picking of a few pockets or the stealing of a few 
kisses in the absence of light. 

The speedy adoption of the Edison light for purposes 
of stage illumination seems to be inevitable. It cannot 
come too soon. 








PUTTING THIS AND THAT TOGETHER. 
FEW weeks ago the attention of the play-going 
A reader and the enterprising manager was called to 
the remarkable paucity of novelties and the great poverty 
of amusements calculated for the edification and instruc- 
tion of the people of New York city. It was absolutely 
impossible for a man about town to see anything new 
that was worth seeing, or anything worth seeing that was 
new. At the fifteen first and second class legitimate 
theatres the only novelties then in New York were Mr. 
Raymond's “ Fresh” and “One Hundred Wives” at 
Booth’s. In case anybody should suppose that to have 
been an exceptional week, and consequently an unjust 
standard whereby to measure the enterprise of New 
York, let us once more publish the list of legitimate 
attractions in the city last week, omitting the halls, 
variety and German theatres. It is as follows: 
Academy of Music—Opera. Daly's Theatre—* Cinderella at 
Wallack's Theatre—‘The Rivals.” School.” 
Windsor Theatre—"Si Slocum.” Union Square Theatre—** Woman’s 


Aberle’s Theatre—‘“ The Wood Love.” 
Demon.” | Haverly’s Fourteenth Street—Min- 


Fifth Avenue—“‘Forget Me Not.” | strels. 

Standard Theatre—‘*Billee Taylor.” Bijou Opera House—**Olivette.”’ 

Madison Square Theatre—** Hazel | Booth’s —** Voyagers in Southern 
Kirke.” Seas.” 

Grand Opera House—** Merchant of | Niblo’s—* Black Crook.” 

Venice.” San Francisco Minstrels—‘*Thomp- 
Park Theatre—‘Fresh, the Amer-| son Street Flats.’’ 

ican.” 

Now, of the entire sixteen places of amusement, there 
was nothing new at any of them, except the “Voyagers in 
Southern Seas,” produced at Booth’s. “Woman's Love,” 
at the Union Square, is destined apparently to run some 
weeks longer, though not many. It is not a vital play. 
“Forget Me Not” might possibly be included among the 
novelties, but it was then in its second week. All else 
has been on the stage for weeks, and novelty there was 
none. Mr. Wallack, undoubtedly, is in the throes of par- 
turition, for he fell back upon. the “Rivals” and the 
“School for Scandal,” infallible indications that he will, 
sooner or later, bring forth another novelty. Let us hope 
that, since everybody is going in for runs, he may be for- 
tunate enough to pick up another ‘‘Diplomacy.” 

The plain inference from all this is, that the managers 
of New York do not owe the prosperity of their play- 
houses to permanent residents of the city. Their resi- 
dent clientele would be exhausted in less than no time. 
The audiences, then, are largely made up of strangers— 
people who come from provincial places and desire to 
say that, during their stay in the metropolis, they have 
witnessed performances which, six months hence, will be 
novelties at home, This may account for a phenomenon 
that has not hitherto been explained, namely, why some 
plays that are cordially shunned by the cities of the in- 
terior are not only tolerated, but liberally treated, in 
New York. Their prosperity is accidental after a certain 
point is reached. The inference from long runs, there- 
fore, is that the play has been judiciously advertised 
abroad by correspondents, and that, if such runs and in- 
trinsic merit go together, their union is a coincidence and 
nothing more. The first two weeks of a play give the 
test of what New Yorkers think of a piece. If busi- 
ness is bad during the third week, the intelligence of the 
centre of the country condemns it, no matter how large 
business may be later. That counts for nothing, for it is 
the favorable opinion of Calumet and Katonah. 





SOCK AND BUSKIN. 


..»»Mr, Raymond will continue to act in ‘Fresh, the 
American,” at the Park Theatre until Easter. 

.«+."Voyagers in Southern Seas” will be performed at 
Booth’s Theatre during the next three weeks. 

....Joseph Murphy will begin an engagement at the Grand 
Opera House, after the departure of Mr. Emmet. 

..-.Jennie Lee is now giving a series of farewell perform- 
ances in London, pending her departure for this country. 

...-The theatres during the past week, notwithstanding it 
is the Lenten season, have been generally well patronized. 

....-Mrs. Scott-Siddons will fill an engagement in Brook- 
lyn next week. Her first appearance will be made in ‘‘ As 
You Like It.” 

...-John T, Raymond will be married to Rose Courtney 
Barnes, a daughter of Rose Eytinge, on Monday, April 11, at 
Philadel phia. 

.+-+"*The Black Crook,” which, so far as the dancing, the 
special features, and the rare beauty of Pauline Markham are 
concerned, is worth seeing, will be retained at Niblo’s 
Garden two weeks longer. ‘‘My Partner” will then be re- 
vived for a week, and Boucicault’s engagement in ‘The 
Shaughraun” will follow. 

.-»-At the Windsor Theatre, James O’Neill and Lilian 
Glover appear during the present week in ‘‘Richelieu” and 
the ‘‘Lady of Lyons,” 

....** Cinderella at School” attracts good-sized and appre- 
ciative audiences to Daly’s Theatre, and will be kept upon 
the stage until further notice. 

....The Shakespeare Club, cf this city, will give its second 
annual entertainment and reception at the Lexington Avenue 
Opera House to-morrow evening. 

«-..*' Only a Farmer’s Daughter,” with Emily Rigl in the 
two leading characters, will be produced in Brooklyn this 
week, under Mr. Haverly’s management. 

.+-+'' The Silver Wedding” will be repeated—probably until 
the end of the season—at the Theatre Comique. Mr. Harri- 
gan and his company will play in Boston later on. 

«+-.W. C. Mitchell’s ‘‘Pleasure Party” reappeared on 
Monday night at Haverly’s Fourteenth Street Theatre, and 
performed in their burlesque—a clever thing of its sort, with 
some point and humor in it—‘‘Our Goblins.” 

«++-John McCullough will not play in this city again until 
next autumn. He had originally intended to fill a brief fare- 
well engagement here before his departure for Europe, but 
he has not been able to carry out his design. 

...-J. K. Emmet, who is said to be himself once more, be- 
gan an engagement at the Grand Opera House on Monday 
night, in his old, familiar play of ‘‘ Fritz in Ireland.” This 
is his last season in New York. He will sail for Europe on 
April 21. 

....Lawrence Barrett's successful engagement at the Grand 
Opera House came to an end on Saturday night, when he re- 
peated his performance of Richard J//, Mr. Barrett will re- 
turn to our stage early next season at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. 


....Judge Lawrence, in Supreme Court Chambers, on 
Friday, granted a perpetual injunction restraining George 
Metkiff and Jacob Aberle from exhibiting the play known as 
‘** Around the World in Eighty Days.” The proceedings for 
ap injunction were instituted by the Kiralfy Brothers. 

....-Mlle, Bernhardt has added ‘‘La Princesse Georges,” 
‘“*L’Etrangére,” and ‘‘La Marquise de Villemars” to her rep- 
ertory. The last named of these is a play of unusual force 
and interest. All of these works will probably be produced 
during Mlle. Bernhardt’s forthcoming engagement at Booth’s 
Theatre. 


.+..Steele Mackaye will begin his engagement in this city 
at the Bijou Opera House in April. He and his company 
will perform in ‘‘Won at Last.” Mr, Mackaye’s plans fora 
new theatre are now under consideration, and it is not un- 
likely that this theatre will be opened to the public during 
the latter part of next winter. 


...-An interesting and noteworthy event of the week was 
the reappearance on Monday night on the stage of the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, of John E. Owens, who has chosen to come 
before the public this time in a new character, that of Allen 
Trueman, in ‘‘That Man From Cattaraugus.” The play is 
called ‘‘A new American comedy, adapted especially for Mr. 
Owens by Piercy Wilson, Esq.” 

.++-John William Bristow Harrison, secretary and treas- 
urer of the American Dramatic Fund, died of dropsy, at his 
residence, No. 270% Bedford avenue, Brooklyn, on Friday, 
in the sixty-eighth year of his age. The funeral services, 
conducted by Rev. A. H. Partridge, of the Episcopal Church, 
were held at his late residence on last Sunday afternoon, 
The interment was at the Cypress Hills Cemetery. 


.»-."Old Heads and Young Hearts” was repeated at 
Wallack’s Theatre on Monday evening. Lester Wallack be- 
gan his annual engagement there yesterday evening in ‘‘A 
Scrap of Paper”—a play in which both Mr. Wallack and Miss 
Coghlan perform with fine tact and taste. It should not be 
forgotten that Mr. Wallack’s present engagement will also be 





his last in the house which has been so long and so bonor- 
ably identified with his name, 

.+.-.Genevieve Ward’s brilliantly successful engagement 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre closed on Saturday night. Her 
Stephanie, in ‘‘Forget Me Not,” will be remembered by all 
playgoers who value art in acting asa remarkable exposi- 
tion of French method combined with natural power—intel- 
lectual, subtle and dramatic. Miss Ward will shortly de- 
part for Europe, but she will resume her travels with ‘‘For- 
get Me Not” in this country next season. 








CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


Ba.timore, Md., March 25.—Ford’s—Mme. Janauschek, 
supported by her own company, has held the boards here 
this week. John Sleeper Clarke comes on the 28th,vafter an 
absence of several years. Holliday—Samuel Piercy, Annie 
Graham and Lewis Morrison, in the ‘Legion of Honor,” to 
good houses, have been the attraction at “‘Old Drury.” W. 
T. Elliott’s benefit was a large one and a just tribute to such 
a genial gentleman. On March 28 Genevieve Ward appears 
in ‘Forget Me Not.” Academy—H. B. Mahn’s Opera Com- 
pany returned for a season of six nights and one matinée, 
giving Von Suppe’s *‘Boccaccio” at each performance. On 
the 28th we have ‘‘ The False Friend,” and on the 31st the 
Haydn Musical Association will give its next concert. The 
Bassetts, Jedediah and Margery, in ‘‘Bric-a-Brac,” gave quite 
an enjoyable programme. ‘‘ The Pirates of Penzance” (by 
amateurs) has been postponed from March 29 to April 1. 
Monumental—‘‘Around the World in Eighty Days” was pro- 
duced by Martini’s aggregation in a handsome manner, This 
morning (25th), at ten minutes before seven, quite a large fire 
broke out in the vestibule of this theatre, and for a while 
seemed serious, but owing to the timely arrival and prompt 
action of the fire department, it was soon subdued. A force 
of workmen was immediately put on, and all will be in order 
again for the evening performance. The cause is unknown, 
and the loss about $600; fully covered by insurance. 

T. L. B 


Burra.o, N. Y., March 26.—The audience at the Academy 
on Monday evening was the most brilliant of the season and 
the display of elegant toilets will be something to be pleas- 
antly remembered. The attraction was Sarah Bernhardt, The 
receipts were $2,600. March 23, 24, 25 and 26, Fanny Daven- 
port was supported by her own dramatic company. March 
28, James A. Herne’s dramatic picture, ‘‘Hearts of Oak.” 
St. James Hall, March 25 and 26—Leavitt English Opera 
Burlesque Company in ‘‘Carmen” and ‘‘Orpheus,” Clara 
Schaumberg was the beneficiary on Sunday evening, March 
20, in the Germania Theatre. A good sized audience wit- 
nessed the performance of the five act play, ‘‘Die Tochter der 
Hoelle,” in which Miss Schaumberg took the part of Hanne, 
which afforded her very little opportunity to display her 
capabilities. William Lantz acted Sguire Xostan in splendid 
style, and Gretchen Jaeger played Clara Wallfried in fine 
style. On Sunday evening Phil. D. Stengel will benefit in 
‘Kaiser Joseph II. und Die Schusterstochter,” which has 
never yet been performed in Buffalo. L. N. K. 

BuRLINGTON, Ia., March 21.—Last Saturday night the 
Florence Herbert Company terminated an engagement of 
one week, which was one of the most successful engagements 
ever played here, drawing crowded houses every night. The 
Opera House Company has purchased the old Zion Church 
property and is now maturing plans, and by next fall we 
shall have an elegant opera house. It is rumored that the 
Music Hall will soon be converted into a tasty little theatre; 
so we shall in that case be well provided for. Charlotte 
Thompson will soon appear here; also Hoey and Hardie’s 


Child of State Company. Max. 


Cuicaco, March 23.--The week has been rather dull for 
the drama in Chicago. However, Haverly’s ‘ genuine” 
colored minstrels are drawing well. The ‘‘ Danites,” with 
the Rankins, at Hooley’s, has scored its usual success. On 
Monday, 28th, ‘-Olivette” will again appear in Chicego, with 
Comley and Barton, fresh from their conquests in New York, 
At Sprague’s Olympic Theatre we have Stephen’s Dramatic 
and Variety Company, with the acting dogs Romeo, Zip and 
Hero. On the 28th Hyde and Behman’s Comedy Company. 
Daly’s ‘‘ Arabian Night” Company, which was to have been 
at the Grand Opera House on Monday night last, was snow 
bound at Madison, Wis., and did not get here until Tuesday, 
Frederick Paulding is underlined at this house for the 28th, 
At the West Side Academy of Music Kate Howard continues 
the week successfully in ‘‘That Boy of Dan’s,” A large 
specialty performance is also included in the bill. John 
Marshall (St. Cecilia Academy) gives a dramatic recital at 
Central Music Hall to-morrow evening. Milward Adams is 
the manager of this hall. G. B. H, 


Fort Wayne, Ind., March 23.—R. L. Smith has finally 
secured a lease of the Bijou Theatre and opened the place on 
last Monday evening with a fine list of attractions to a 


crowded house, The scenery, which was injured by the fire, 
has been retouched and new scenery been painted, so that 
the stage appliances are all in good shape. E. B. Fickes is 
stage manager and scenic artist, but in the latter capacity 
there is little hope of his becoming famous. The company 
this week contains the following: Grace Burton, Pat Mc- 
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Glone and Dan Lacy, Joe Creamer and Maggie Christie, 
Mabel De Verne, Fannie Smith, Sage Richardson and Chas. 
Young, Professor Litzenberger, solo cornetist. The orches- 
tra has been reorganized and contains six men, with Harry 
Ghenke as leader in place of Chas. Pezold, who has secured 
a position in Indianapolis. The Grand Opera House, which 
has been closed for the last two weeks, will be opened to- 
morrow evening by the Madison Square ‘‘ Hazel Kirke” 
combination. Duprez and Benedict’s Minstrels appear on 
the 2gth, MARK MARVIN. 


HamILTon, Ont., March 25.—The ‘‘Last Life” was produced 
at the Academy of Music on the 17th by a local organization, 
to a fair house. J. W. Carner and company played ‘‘Rip 
Van Winkle” at the Grand Opera House, on Friday, 18th, 
and Saturday matinée. Saturday evening ‘‘The Old Man of 
Cattaraugus” was presented by the same company, assisted 
by local talent. Mr. Carner returns to the Grand to-morrow, 
when he will present “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” at a matinée, and 
reproduce ‘‘Rip Van Winkle” in the evening. Augustin 
Daly's ‘Needles and Pins” Combination will appear at the 
Grand on the 28th, and Cool Burgess’ Company, in ‘‘Our 
Sleighing Party.” on April 2. ‘*‘The Maid of Craissey; or, 
the Cross of Gold,” will be presented by the Popular 
Dramatic Company, at the Academy to-night. R. E. S. 


LAFAYETTE, Ind., March 25.—The Grand Opera House of 
this city has just been re-leased by Brooks & Dickson for 
next season. On March 15, Hoey and Hardie’s Combination 
gave ‘‘A Child of the State” to a fair house. The Y. M. L. 
D. and M. A. presented ‘‘Rory O’More” on the 17th, before 
a good-sized audience. Abercrombie’s ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
showed to good business on the 1gth, matinée and evening. 
A large house greeted the Madison Square Company on the 
23d, in their excellent rendition of ‘‘Hazel Kirke.” Willie 
Edouin’s Sparks gave ‘“‘Dreams, or Fun in a Photograph 
Gallery,” on the 24th, to a good-sized audience. Coming 
attractions are: Kea.ing’s Celebrities (a variety combination) 
on the 26th; ‘‘The Factory Girl,” by the Clio Club, on the 
goth; Bartley Campbell's ‘‘My Geraldine,” on April 5; Baker 
and Farron in *‘The Emigrants,” April 6; ‘‘A Child of the 
State” for return visit, on April 12; Leavitt’s Burlesque 
Company on the 15th, and others later on. M. 


Mempntis, Tenn., March 22.—Baker and Farron played a 
week's engagement at Lenbrie’s Theatre, commencing March 
14, to fair business, in ‘‘ The Emigrants.” They go to New 
Orleans, where they open on the 21st. Ed. Jack, late treas- 
urer of Lenbrie’s Theatre here, is their manager. This week 
Lenbrie’s Theatre remains closed, and on Monday, March 
28, John McCullough opens for four nights and one matinée, 
after which he closes his season, going to New York and to 
London, where he opens in April. He will be banqueted 
here in grand style, as he is a big favorite and has many per- 
R. T. fj. 


sonal friends. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 25.—*t Only a Farmer’s Daugh- 
ter,” a so called ‘powerful drama,” was performed last Mon- 


day at the Chestnut Street Theatre. The whole performance 
was so absurd that it would certainly have proved a failure 
except for the good interpretation by Emily Rigl of the prin- 
cipal réle, A/me. Laurent, an adventuress. Next week Steele 
Mackaye will appear at the same theatre in his own play, 
**Won at Last.” On April 4, Janauschek will begin her en- 
gagement at the Chestnut. Lotta is coming to the Chestnut 
Street Opera House for the week beginning April 4, and the 
week after Salvini will give four performances, two of 
‘‘Othello” and one each of ‘‘Macbeth” and ‘‘The Gladiator.” 
Charles L. Davis, a comedian who has achieved a great suc- 
cess in the West, appeared this week at the Arch Street The- 
atre in his comedy of ‘‘Alvin Joslin.” He plays with a great 
deal of humor, and succeeds in giving an enjoyable evening’s 
entertainment. Robson and Crane will return to the Arch 
on March 28, and will present their funny and successful 
comedy, ‘* Our Bachelors.” J. Viennor. 


PorrsvILLe, Pa., March 25.—‘‘The Pottsville Dramatic 
Club,” an organization possessed of superior amateur talent, 
and composed of our best people, intend giving Robertson's 
‘‘Home” soon after Lent, at the Academy of Music, the pro- 
ceeds to go for charitable purposes. The Rentz-Santley 
Company performed to a fair audience last evening, and 
were very much appreciated. A. F. S. 








Sunrise of the Drama in America. 


PAPERS FROM MY STUDY. 
BY ARLINGTON. 
No. II. 

HO those persons were that threatened to of- 

fend the pious serenity of the young colony by begin- 
ning stage plays in New England is not known; perhaps it 
may have been some of those actors who were driven from 
the stage in England who had assumed some handicraft and 
migrated to the new settlement. Whoever they were, that 
contempt in which all things theatrical were held buried 
their names as in a deluge. 

By a deceit New York was saved from becoming a Puritan 
colony. The destination of the religious voyagers was 
‘* Hudson’s River,” where they intended to settle; but their 
captain having been bribed, as it is said, by the Dutch, who 
had then formed a scheme, which they afterward accom- 





plished, of planting a colony there, carried them so far to- 
ward the north that the first land in America which they 
made was Cape Cod. 

While the gloomy shade of Puritanism hung around New 
England and banished every social indulgence from their 
community, New Amsterdam (New York) was building up 
upon more liberal principles the metropolis of the Americas. 
In 1660 the Dutch settlers enjoyed themselves on all the suit- 
able occasions of the year—birthdays, christenings and mar- 
riage ceremonies, They had festivals of ‘‘quilting,” ‘‘apple- 
paring” and ‘“‘husking bees,” and early in the eighteenth 
century traveling showmen appeared in their midst. In the 
year 1700 concerts were given in New York; the meetings 
took place in private houses. They consisted of selections 
on the flute, violin, and one or two songs. The first direct 
intimation we have of a public entertainment is in 1733, 
when the New York Gazette, of December 31, says a concert 
was given ‘‘for instruments and ladies’ voices.” In the same 
paper of January 13, 1736, a Mr. Pachebell, harpsichord 
player, advertises a concert for his own benefit, charging ‘‘ 4 
shillings admission.” The singers, violinists, and German- 
flute players were all amateurs. At this early date the circus 
side-show man was wandering about the colonies. On Feb- 
ruary 20, 1739, he made his appearance in New York, and 
thus advertised himself in the Gazette: 

‘*To-morrow, being Wednesday (the 21st of February), will 
be performed in Mr. Hall’s Long Room, the New Pantomine 
Entertainment in Grotesque characters, called ‘The Adven- 
tures of Harelquin and Scaramouch; or, The Spaniard 
Tricked.’ To which will be added An Optick, wherein will 
be Represented in Perspective, several of the most noted cities 
and remarkable Places in Europe and America, with a new 
prologue and epilogue addressed to the Town. To begin pre- 
cisely at six o’clock. Tickets to be had at Mr. Holt’s at five 
shillings each. This is the last time it will be acted.” No 
hint is given how long this entertainment of figures had run, 
and we are only apprised of the last night of the season. 

Another showman made a tour of the colonies, coming 
from the West Indies to Virginia, -hence to New York. In 
1743 the Gazette says that a showman ‘‘had an exhibition at 
the house of Mr. Kipp in Broad street,” consisting of camera 
obscura microscope and the unparalleled musical clock 
made by that great master of machinery—David Lockwood: 
Note—This is the last week of showing the above curiosities.” 
It is not likely that the audiences were large, when we find that 
a room ina private house sufficed. Soon after this, we find 
that exhibitions were given at the taverns; on August 31, 
1747, a ‘‘ Punch and Judy” and an acrobat boy were to be 
seen at the house of Hamilton Heweston at the sign of the 
Spread Eagle, near Whitehall slip. The show was thus ad- 


vertised : 
‘*‘PuNCH’S OPERA, 


‘‘Bateman; or, The Unhappy Marriage, with a fine dialogue 
between Punch and his wife Joan. Acted bya set of lively 
figures, late from Pailadelphia. Also, a most curious pos- 
ture-master, Boy, late from Dublin, who performs with the 
utmost dexterity and surprising postures, transforming him- 
self into a great number of various shapes, together with a 
great variety of tumblings, exceedingly pleasant and divert- 
ing, and many other curiosities too tedious to mention, by 
Richard Brickell and Richard Mosely.” 

No dramatic performance had yet been given in New York 
city; but in 1749 we find a veritable Mrs. Jarley’s wax-work 
show traveling about the settlements. On August 28 of that 
year, the enterprising showman thus taxed the Weekly Post 
Boy, of New York: 

“This is to acquaint the curious, that the effigies of the 
Royal Family of England and the Empress Queen of Hun- 
garia and Bohemia and others, to the number of fourteen 
figures in wax (the particulars of which are too numerous to 
be inserted here), are to be seen from seven in the morning 
to six in the evening. Price one shilling and six pence each 
person; none to be admitted without paying. Our time in 
this Town will be short.” 

The fall of 1749 was prolific in traveling shows. James 
Wyatt was manager of ‘‘Punch’s Company of Comedians,” 
and while he remained in the ‘‘Town” he combined three 
shows in one and occasionally gave concerts. This ‘‘Com- 
pany of Comedians” during their stay, ‘‘played” ‘‘Whitting- 
ton and his Cat,” ‘‘The Norfolk Tragedy, or the Babes in the 
Wood;” ‘‘The Play of St. George and the Dragon.” On 
October 16, 1749, a concert of vocal and instrumental music 
was ‘‘performed in the Court Room of the City Hall,” for the 
benefit of a Mr. Quinn. At the close of the ‘‘Company of 
Comedians’”’ season, they gave a benefit ‘‘to relieve some of 
the poor prisoners in the City Hall,” and during their last 
week they gave ‘‘a benefit for the encouragement of the Free 
Schools in this City.” Wyatt’s show remained in ‘‘Town” 
for four months. The drama proper had not yet ventured so 
far north as New York, and in this city it had no local name 
or habitation, although we find a reference to a theatre as 
early as October, 1733, when George Talbot advertises in 
Bradford's Gazette that his merchants’ store is next door to 
the play-house, The city at this time contained 7,055 white 
people. 

About this date regular theatrical performances were given 
at Jamaica, W. I., and we find that in 1745 “Mr. Moody,” the 
celebrated Irish character actor, played there with some 
amateurs for a while. He was so successful that in this year 
he returned to England, and in 1746 he brought a regular 





company—the first that crossed the ocean—to Jamaica, and 
built a theatre, the first Thespian Temple erected in the 
colonies. During four years after this the company played 
and prospered. 

Meantime, the amateur actors who had been so successful 
during Moody’s first season, branched out for themselves and 
sought the main land. In 1749 we find them pitching their 
tents near Philadelphia, and it is thus written in that city’s 
records: ‘‘Some idle young men were arrested for pepetrating 
the murder of sundry plays in the skirts of the town and bound. 
over to their good behavior after confessing their crime and 
promising to spare the poor poets for the future.” For the 
time being, this ended their ‘‘play-acting” in Philadelphia. 
The favorable report of New York’s patronage to the travel- 
ing shows reached this company, and they set foot for the 
Dutch settlement. In an early number of the New York 
Gazette for 1750 it is recorded: ‘‘ Last week arrived here a 
company of comedians from ‘Philadelphia, who, we hear, 
have taken a convenient room for their purpose in one of the 
buildings lately belonging to the Hon. Rip Van Dam, Esq., 
deceased, in Nassau street, where they intend to perform as 
long as the season lasts, provided they meet with reasonable 
encouragement.” They met with success. In March they a 
were able to occupy a temporary theatre in Nassau street, 
near Maiden Lane. 

The morning of the drama had now broken over New York, 
and this company, banished from Philadelphia, was wel- 
comed by New York, and became the pioneers of the drama 
in America. 

No continuous notices of the performances are given and 
no play bills were printed. The habit of announcement was 
for the actors to distribute at the various houses written no- 
tices of the performances and the plays. In the Post Boy, of 
Monday, March 5, 1750, a notice was inserted that ‘‘Richard 
III.” would be performed at the theatre in Nassau street. 
This building had all the appointments for the standard 
drama—stage and scenery, with pit and gallery, the per- 
formance commencing at half past six o’clock. The city had 
increased its proportions and it contained 10,000 inhabitants. 
This company met with a good measure of success, acting 
only twice aweek. Its regular season last five months, from 
March § to July 23. The dramas represented during the first 
season were: ‘‘Richard III.,” ‘‘Beau in the Suds,” ‘The 
Spanish Friar,” Otway’s *‘Orphan,” ‘‘Beaux Stratagem,” 
‘Mock Doctor,” a farce; ‘‘Love for Love,” and ‘‘Stage- 
Coach,” 

Thus the drama was established in New York city. Mur- 
ray and Kean were the managers and also acting members of 
the company. The other members were Mr. Tremain, Mr. 
Scott, Mrs. Taylor, also singing business, Miss Osborn, Mr. 
Woodhaven, also singing parts. The second season opened 
on September 13, 1750, the opening piece being a comedy, 
‘* The Recruiting Officer,” and on September 20 Addison's 
‘‘Cato” was given. This season continued up to January, 
1751. Through this month a series of benefits were given. 
At Mr. Murray’s benefit, on January 7, ‘‘A Bold Stroke for 
a Wife” and ‘‘The Devil to Pay” were given, and a musical 
piece, ‘‘Colin and Phoebe,” was sung by Mr. Woodhaven 
and Mrs, Taylor in pastoral dresses. On January 14 Mr. 
Kean was tendered a benefit, when ‘‘The Beggar's Opera” 
was offered. Mr. Kean was not only an able actor but a 
good singer, and at his own benefit sang an ‘‘Oratorio.” At 
this performance no money was taken at the door; all the 
tickets were bought at the theatre or at the printer’s before 
the day of performance. At this performance boxes were 
first added to the auditorium. The prices of admission were, 
box, five shillings; pit, four shillings, and the gallery, two 
shillings. The boxes were only part of the pit railed off. 

At this benefit more tickets were sold than the theatre could 
hold; this caused a great deal of dissatisfaction. The printer, 
James Parker, of the Post Boy, made a public explanation 
and exculpated Mr. Kean from any design in the matter. It 
was also said that Mrs. Taylor did her best to spoil the per- 
formance; but this was proved not to be so, by the fact that 
she did not receive her part till late. Through this sensation 
we are enabled to know just how many this primitive theatre 
held. The house was crowded that night and we find them 
thus distributed : In the pit, 161; boxes, 10, and in the gal- 
lery, 121 persons. The bill for the night was: ‘‘The Beg- 
gar’s Opera,” with entertainments between the acts. ‘‘ Miss 
in Her Teens” and an ‘‘ Oratorio,” This company continued 
to act up to April 29, 1751, when Mr. Kean left the stage and 
resumed his original employment of a writer. He received 
a benefit and played ‘‘ Richard III.” A year after he returned 
to the boards and joined Murray’s company at Annapolis, 
Md., in the summer of 1752, when Scott and Miss Osborn 
were still with the company. 

Although Mr, Kean had left the company, the players con- 
tinued acting. On May 13,1751, the following advertise- 
ment was inserted in the Post Boy- 

‘* If any lady or gentleman has the farce, ‘‘ The Intriguing 
Chambermaid,” and will lend it awhile to the players, it will 
be gratefully acknowledged.” 

[To be Continued] 





.+++The ‘‘ Mefistofele” of Bofto, after having been heard 
in Prague, is to be given in Cologne, and afterward at Ham- 
burg. It is being also rehearsed at the Weimar Court Thea- 
tre, where expectations are great. 
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ABLER still holds out against the Union. We hope 
that he will be successful, but there have been so 
‘many miserable failures during the past year that we 
should fear to congratulate him at present. 
Swe 


NE thing is very evident, and it is that the Union men 
mistook their man when they picked out Gabler for 
an easy prey. However, from reports which reach us, the 
Union intends to try his metal thoroughly before it gives 
in. 
HE last demand of 15 per cent. is preposterous. 
Hundreds of men are out of work, actually begging 
for something to do. The piano manufacturers are now 
paying their men from 15 to25 per cent., in some branches, 
more than workmen in other trades are getting. They are 
already beginning to feel the effect of it on their export 
trade, and will feel it more a year from now than they do 
at present. 


HAT manufacturers ought to do is to combine and 

fix wages on a just scale, and then they would 

stand some show in competition with other countries. 

Were it not for the duties imposed, it would pay every 

manufacturer in New York to move his factory to Can- 

ada and ship the pianos from there to his warerooms here. 

When such a state of affairs as this exists on the same 

side of the Atlantic, within easy reaching distance by rail, 

there is something radically wrong, and it should be 
righted at once. 


E haye, on several occasions, had bitter complaints 
that THE COURIER did not give the names of 
manufacturers who shipped instruments to Europe, and 
when informed that the Custom House refused to give 
such information the growlers would reply that it was 
“very strange, when the London papers all did it.” It 
was some time before the Custom House would even give 
a weekly list as it is now given. About two years ago an 
enterprising journalist, wishing to get at the number of 
pianos shipped during the month by the different firms, 
called at the office of one of the largest manufacturers, 
and was informed that they had shipped twenty. He 
then went to a smaller house and told its members that 
the larger house had shipped twenty that month. “Oh! 
that’s nothing,” replied this energetic manufacturer; “we 
have shipped twenty-five.” The investigator then pro- 
ceeded to a still smaller house, and was informed that it 
had shipped thirty; after which he gave it up as a fruit- 
less experiment. Manufacturers who do not export 
pianos to Europe like to have the credit of doing so in 
many instances, and small shippers object to having their 
names used. It ison account of these objections that 
the Custom House authorities have always refused to 
give up these names, and it is probably for the same rea- 
son that the British customs officers have now put a stop 
to it. 








NOTES AND ACTIONS. 


....The organ manufacturing business at Toronto is re- 
ported to be improving. 

..-»-D. H. Baldwin, of Cincinnati, paid Mr. Steinway a 
visit this week on his return trip from Boston, 

.++-The Boston Zimes of last week spoke very highly of 
the Miller grand piano, used by the Boston Philharmonic 
Society at its concert in Music Hall. 

.«».-Lindeman & Sons were visited during the week by 
Wildo & Franklyn, of Milwaukee, who purchased a large 
number of pianos to open in a new store. 

....Behning is busy moving his stock from One hundred 
and twenty-ninth street to One hundred and twenty-fourth 
street, where he has enlarged his premises. He reports 
business brisk. 

..--Billings & Co. have been visited this week by Joseph 
Fisher, of Cleveland, Ohio; Thomas Huff & Son, Paterson, 
N. J.; P. T. Murray, of Fayetteville, Tenn., and J. W. 
Goodall, of Yonkers, N. Y. 

..--S. R, Warren & Son, Toronto, Ont., report that they 
are fairly busy and that trade has a favorable outlook. They 
have just delivered a two-manual organ to Grace Church of 
Toronto, and are now engaged on a large three-manual in- 


strument for a prominent Methodist church in London, Ont. 
They have also a contract in hand for another city church, 
besides orders for repairs, rebuilding, &c. 

...-As a reporter of THE CouRIER stepped into Steinway 
& Sons’ warerooms this week, he met C. F. Tretbar, who 
rushed past him in breathless haste without uttering a word. 
This was such an unusual occurrence that the reporter made 
some inquiries and ascertained that Mr. McQuade, Mr. Tret- 
bar’s tailor, had suddenly died,‘leaving all his property in 
the hands of an executor. Among the goods in his store 
was some necessary wearing apparel belonging to Mr. Tret- 
bar; hence the unusual haste. 

....J. B, Woodford, secretary of the Palace Organ Com- 
pany, of Worcester, Mass., visited Mr. Nembach, his agent 
for New York city, at Geo, Steck & Co.’s warerooms in East 
Fourteenth street last week. Mr. Woodford has gone on to 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, and will return in 
the course of a few days. 

..»-Charles J. Fugeman, of Sohmer & Co., is expected to 
return about the 3oth from Florida, where he has been for 
several weeks past on account of ill health, He has almost 
entirely recovered, and on his return will attend to business 
the same as before. 

...-Mr. Bruno, of Bruno & Sons, Cortlandt street, has 
just returned from Europe, where he bought a fine assort- 
fment of goods. He was not aware that his store had been 
burned out and rebuilt until he entered it after his return. 

....J. Bauer & Co., of One hundred and twenty-ninth 
street, were visited this week by J. I. Stauffer, of Boyertown, 
Pa. He reports trade brisk in his section of the country, 
with better prospects for the months of April and May. 

....T, Flaherty, of Boston, has just bought in New York, 
for the amount of $2,000, a chariot phaeton, dog-cart and two 
beautiful Shetland ponies, to be presented to Little Corinne, 
of the Corinne Merriemakers. 








The Musical Instrument Trade in New York City. 
[Continued.] 
OLLOWING is a continuation of the list of mu- 
sical instrument dealers in New York city: 


1832~33.—Raven, Richard M. (1832-71), piano maker, 189 Mulberry. 
1833-34.—Ackerman, George, music printer, 3 Reade. 
Bridgland & Jardine (James M. Bridgland, John Jardine), piano 
makers, 451 Broadway. 
Firth, Hall & Pond (see Firth & Hall 1821) (1833-81), music store, 
1 Franklin Square. 
Gassin, Andrew, piano maker, 95 Crosby. 
Gassin, Joseph, piano maker, 95 Crosby. 
Kearsing, Thomas, & Sons (see Thos. Kearsing, 1817), pianoforte 
makers, 259 Broadway. 
Mundy & Pethick (Edward N. Mundy, 1822; John Pethick), 
piano makers, 234 Bieecker. 
Nunno, Clark & Co. (1833-50) (Robert Nunno and John Clark) 
(see Robert and Wm. Nunno, 1824), piano makers, 137 Broad- 
way; manufactory, Third avenueand Twenty-sixth street. 
Peloubet, Charvrier, musical instrument maker, 204 Hester. 
St. Martin, E. C., music, &c., store, 359 Broadway. 
»835-36.—Bacon, George (1835-81), music store, 167 Broadway. 
Bancroft, Monson, pianoforte, &c., store, 395 Broadway. 
Browning, Thomas, Jr., piano maker, 60 Howard. 
Cowan, John, music printer, 173 Chatham. 
Dunham, John B. (see John Dunham, 1827), piano maker, Third 
avenue, near Twenty-sixth street. 
Endicott, George, lithographer, music dealer, and depository of 
the arts, 359 Broadway. 
Farrand, Daniel M., piano maker, Third avenue, corner Thir- 
teenth street. 
Hoyer, Charles F. (1835-50), music store, 393 Broadway. 
Ireland, George, president, Musical Instrument Company, 52 
Wall. 
Jollie & Millet (Allen R. Jollie, W. E. Millet) (see Jollie & Secor 
1829), music store, 385 Broadway. 
Lindeman, William (1835-47), piano maker, 48 William. 
Randel, Adonijah, piano maker, 120 Broome. 
Thurston, Jasper, piano maker, 259 William. 
1837-38.—Atwill, Joseph F., music, 201 Broadway. 
Baach & Paulus, musical instruments, rear 28 Cherry. 
Bayley, Joshua, pianos, 285 Houston. 
Brumley & Smyth, late Munes & Brumley (Augustus Brumley), 
manufacturers of grand action pianofortes, 411 Broadway. 
Chambers, Thomas H. (1837-50), music, 167 Broadway. 
Davies & Brother, pianos, Twelfth, near Sixth avenue. 
Dodworth, Thomas, professor of music, 15 Thompson. 
Dubois, Bacon & Chambers (see Wm. Dubois, 1417, George 
Bacon, 1835), pianoforte warerooms, 167 Broadway; factory, 
13 Crosby and 132 Elm. 
Dunderdale, John, pianofortes, 2 Barclay. 
Jacques, Edward I., music, 239 Broadway. 
Lindell, Wennerstrom & Co., piano makers, 1 St. John lane. 
Mums, John F., piano maker, 351 Bowery and Third avenue, 
corner Twentieth. 
Pease, William, pianos, 329 Broadway. 
Provost, Peter, piano maker, Vestry. 
Riley, E., & Co, (see Elizabeth Riley, 1831), music publishers, 29 
Chatham. 
Stodart, Worcester & Dunham (Adam Stodart), piano makers, 
375 Broadway. 
Torp & Love (Otto Torp), piano makers, 465 Broadway. 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
1840-41.—Briggs, G. V., 143 Centre. 
Cammeyer, Charles, 1 Duane, corner Rose. 
Dubois, Bacon & Chambers, 285 Broadway. 
New York Pianoforte Manufacturing Company, corner Third 
avenue and Thirteenth street. 
Mums & Clark, 24 Broadway. 
Tallman & Rundel, Wm. Plain, agent, 7 Barclay. 
Torp & Unger, 327 Bowery and 345 Broadway. 
Wake & Glen, 168 Fulton. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Brack, Edward, manufacturer and importer, 55 Gold. 
Ludecus & Wolten, importers, 320 Broadway. 





* Monzuni, T. P., flute maker, 113 Elm. 





1840-41.—Rohe, Jos. Ant., importer of music and French musical instru 
ments, 44 Maiden lane. 
Romberg, Wm., flute maker, gz Fulton. 
Schmidt, G. L. & Manl. G., manufacturers of violins and gui- 
tars and importers, 412 Broadway. 
Siemon, G. H., importer, 39 Nassau. 
Sohse, F. A., importer of musical boxes, 65 Liberty. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT SPRINGS MANUFACTURERS, 
Quelet, G., 31 Roosevelt. 
Rosselot, P., 120 William. 
MUSIC STORES. 
Atwell, J. F., 201 Broadway. 
Birch, T., 95 Canal. 
Christman, C. G., 404 Pearl. 
Dubois, Bacon & Chambers, 285 Broadway. 
Firth & Hall, 1 Franklin square. 
Geib & Walker, 23 Maiden lane. 
Geslain, C. T., 357 Broadway. 
Henderson, John Y., 519 Broadway. 
Horn, Charles E., 367 Broadway. 
Hoyer, C. F., importer of foreign music, 301 Broadway. 
Ludecus & Wolter, 320 Broadway. 
Pike, S. M., 34 Bowery. 
Riley, E., & Co., 29 Chatham. 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS. 
1846-47.—Anderson, Andrew, H k, corner 
Bacon & Raven, 164 Centre. 
Barmore, G. & H., 301 Bleecker. 
Browning, Benj. J., 15 Doyer. 
Buttikoffer, John, 103 Walker. 
Cammeyer, Charles, 201% Division. 
Chickering, Jonas, 293 Broadway. 
Compton, William, 385 Bowery. 
De Hoog, Peter, 242 Spring. 
Doyle, Thomas J., 23 Canal. 
Egleso, Arthur, 81 Hammond. 
Firth & Hall, 1 Franklin square. 
Firth, Hall & Pond, 239 Broadway. 
Gale, A. H., & Co., 289 Broadway. 
Genn, Rogers & Co., 152 Fulton. 
Harrison, Veraldi F., 23 Canal. 
Hawley, Henry, 126 Amity. 
Holder, Charles J., 137 Spring. 
Holmes, George F., 14 Third avenue. 
Kook, Sebastian, East Twenty-first, near Broadway. 
Lindeman, William, 139 Centre. 
Luden & Fritz, 105 Walker. 
Luther, John F., 104 Ludlow. 
Martins & Co., rear go Leonard. 
Munger, Warner, 188 Sixth avenue. 
Mums & Clark, 240 Broadway. 
Mums & Fischer, 170 Greenwich. 
Pethick, John, Hancock, corner Bleecker. 
Pirsson, James, 88 Walker. 
Plesslin, William, 144 Barrow. 
Provost, Peter, inventor and maker of the improved iron frame 
attachment, 51 Morton. 
Ratz, Gotthold, 564 Pearl. 
Reichard, Henry, 251 East Broadway. 
Rockett, John, 492 Broadway. 
Rush, John, 83 Anthony. 
Stodart & Dunham, 361 Broadway. 
Thomas, , 302 Mulberry. 
Thompson, James, 7 Barclay. 
Thurston, Joshua, 259 William. 
Vantibury, Thomas L., 15 Doyer. 
Van Winkle, David J., 92 West Sixteenth. 
Walker, Daniel, 411 Broadway. 
Wennerstrom & Barggqvist, 1 St. John’s lane. 
Wilkie, Francis, 39 White. 
Worcester, Horatio, 139 Third avenue. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS—-BRASS, 

Baack, Edward, 81 Fulton. 

Lecocgq, Jules, 92 Leonard. 

Rohe, Joseph A., 44 Maiden lane. 

Christman, C. G., 404 Pearl. Took the premium (silver medal) 
last year at the American Institute Fair for the best flutes, 
clarionets and guitars. 

FLUTES. 

Jollie, Alien R., 66% Walker. 

Longhurst, —--, 164 Broadway. 

Ronnberg, W., 187 Broadway. 

GUITARS. 
Martin & Coupa, 385 Broadway (up stairs). 
HARPS, 

Browne, John F., & J. Delvan (many years with Erard), 28: 
Broadway. 

Hanley, James, pupil of S. Erard, 85 Anthony. 

VIOLINS, 

Merrier, Charles, 92 Leonard. 

Remy, John, 165 William. 

ORGANS. 

Davis, William H., 293 Bowery. 

Erben, Henry, 172 Centre. 

Ferris, Richard M., 293 Bowery. 

Hall, F., & J. Laborde, 86 Wooster. 

Jackson, James, 188 Sixth avenue. 

Jardine, George, 83 Anthony. 

MUSIC STORES. 

André, A., 23 John. 

Atwill, Joseph F., 201 Broadway. 

Baack, Edward, 8: Fulton. 

Birch, Thomas, 291 Bowery. 

Dubois, Wm., 315 Broadway. 

Firth, Hall & Pond, 293 Broadway. 

Gadone, Gasper, 403% Broadway. 

Geib, Wm. H., 23 Maiden lane. 

Henderson, John F., 549 Broadway. 

Hoyer, Charles F., 301 Broadway. 

Johnson, Samuel, 167 William. 

Millet, W. E., 329 Broadway. 

Price, James B., 396 Hudson. 

Riley, Frederick & Co., 297 Broadway. 

Rohe, Joseph A., 44 Maiden lane. 

Scharfenberg & Luis, 361 Broadway. 

Van Gelder, A. A., 268 Bowery. 

Wadleigh, Jesse W., 563 Broadway. 

In the foregoing list for 1840-1 and 1846-7 the reader will 
notice many names that have been previously recorded. The 
repetitions have been made purposely, to show what dealers 
have continued up to those dates and also what branches of _ 
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the trade they were engaged in. Until 1840-1, when the first 
systematic business directory was issued, there was no classi- 
fication of uames according to the different branches of busi- 
ness, and so there was no means of ascertaining to what par- 
ticular branches of the trade belonged many musical instru- 
ment makers and dealers whose names have been given. In 
the list that follows only new names are given. It must not 
be supposed, however, that those persons whose names are 
omitted had dropped out of the business. A few drop out 
each year, but most of them continue. 
MUSIC STORES. 
1848-9.—Ballard, James, 192 Elm. 
Browne, David S., 42 Crosby. 
Buchlan, John, 203 Mott. 
Hall, William, & Son, 239 Broadway. 
Holt, Charles, Jr., 1536 Fulton. 
Jacques & Brother, 385 Broadway. 
Kinney, George F., 725 Broadway. 
Mern, Moses, 267 Bowery. 
Schneider, George, 109% Green. 
Snow, Maria S., 3934 Grand. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS. 
Badger, Alfred G., 181 Broadway, 
Bennett & Rogers, 152 Fulton. 
Kornkoeft, John, 45 Canal. 
Brewer, Alfred N , 259 William, 
Browning, Thomas C., 24 Wooster. 
Burnett, Andrew, 30 Clark. 
Chambers, Thomas H., 38s Broadway. 
Coupa, John, guitar depot, 385 Broadway. 
Glenn, Robert, & Co., 194 Fulton. 
Grow & Christopher, Third avenue, corner Fourteenth street. 
Hall & Labagh, 86 Wooster. 
Hawkey, Henry, 126 Amity. 
Herz, Henry, 308 Broadway. 
Hoffman, Charles, rear 360 Grand. 
Jacob, John, 102 Chatham. 
Johnston, Bobert, 279 Third avenue. 
Lindell, E. J., 36 White. 
Martin & Ouvrier, 334 Greenwich, 
Pitt, Lewis & Co., manufacturers of double action harps, 15 Rose. 
Senior & Grovestein, 117 Grand, 
Shellard, Benjamin, 172 Chrystie. 
Sprenger, Mathew, 145 Centre. 
Valentine, Dominick, 24 Madison. 
Walker, J. & D , 413 Broadway. 
Walker, J. F., 16 John, 
MUSIC STORES. 
1849-so.—Dumsday, Michael, 465 Broadway. 
Geib & Jackson, 361 Broadway. 
Jacobs & Son, David, great accordeon, depot 102 Chatham. 
Jollie, Samuel C., 300 Broadway. 
Kersieg & Brensing, 42: Broadway. 
Pearson, Sidney, 78 Bleecker. 
Vanderbeek, William, 479 Broadway. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS. 
Alloror, Jean D., pianoforte maker, 111 Elm. 
Bury & Wolff, 150 Fourth avenue. 
Carhart & Needham, organ makers, near 172 Fulton. 
Carr, Charles, 287 Spring. 
Clearman & Bogert, 148 Elm. 
Daly, John, 23344 Walker. 
Durham, John B., 87 East Thirteenth. 
Fischer, J., & Co., 170 Greenwich 
Grovestein, James H., 40 and 44 West Fourteenth and 122 Grand, 
Hanley, James, 233 Broadway. 
Hardman, William, 355 Washington. 
Harper, John, & Co., 334 Greenwich. 
Hoddick, Frederick, 13 Chrystie. 
Jacobos, Lionel, 55 Chatham. 
Jollie, Edward & Allen R,, 83 Duane. 
Leuchte, Ferdinand, 111 and 115 Elm. 
Linden & Fritz, 478 Broadway. 
Mercier, Charles, 44 Canal. 
Minos & Clark, 257 Broadway. 
Minns, William, 169 Fulton. 
Minns & Fischer, 170 Greenwich. 
Prince, George A., & Co. (manufactory Buffalo, 200 Main street), 
177 Broadway. 
Rogers & Winant, 148 Fulton. 
Schmidt, Philip W., 59 Spring. 
Smith, David & T., 233 Twelfth. 
Springer, John, 138 Leonard. 
Stodart, Adam, 343 Broadway. 
Swartz, Abraham 5. & Samuel C.. manufacturers melodeons, 6 
Spring. 
Tordorf, Scharf, 189 Mulberry. 
Traver & Ramsay, piancfortes, 46 Broadway. 
Van Valkenburgh, Aaron, 187 Pearl. 
Wake, John P., 184 Fulton. 
Whiting, George, 165 Eldridge. 
Zoebisch & Sons, C. A., 179 Mott. 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS. 
18s2~3.—Haines & Miller, 128 Third avenue. 
Hazelton & Brothers, 219 Centre. 
Weber, Albert 
1853-4.—Steinway & Sons, rear 85 Varick. 
Gabler, Ernst, 165 Attorney. 
Chickering & Sons, 503 Broadway. 
[To be Continued.] 


New Patents. 





Norse.—Copies of specifications of patents will be supplied from this 
office for twenty-five cents per copy. 


No, 238,898. Stringing Pianofortes,—Albert F. Hellig, Lit- 
tle Ferry, N. J. 
No. 239,062. Music Leaf 
Poultney, Vt. 
. 239,213. Mechanical Musical Instrument.—Oliver H. 
Arno, Wilmington, assignor to American Automatic 
Organ Company, Boston, Mass. 


+ 239,231. 


239,271. 
many. 


Turner.—Orvil M, Robinson, 


Cornet.—Eugene Dupont, Chicago, III. 
Piano Action.—Ludwig Plass, Hamburg, Ger- 





Chicago Trade Notes. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 


Western Orrice Lockwoop Press, No. 8 Laxesipe Bui_pincs, 
Cancasd, Ih Mare og, ee. t 


HE snow has again descended and beat down the 
hopes of our musical instrument dealers, but with the 
triamph of the sun those hopes have revived. 

W. W. Kimball, is now in the South, whence he expects to 
return in about two weeks. The house is doing the best sort 
of business possible with this weather—i. ¢. constantly re- 
ceiving orders. But of course shipment is just now impos- 
sible. About one hundred pianos—all sold—are now standing 
on stilts in the cellar of this store, in fear of inundation. 
However, as soon as goods can be delivered, I shall be able 
to report something big regarding the shipments of organs and 
pianos from this house. 

Julius Bauer, whose piano patents are well known in the 
trade, reports his business, which is especially a wholesale one, 
very large, and prospects flattering. Of his own pianos, he 
says that he has met with the greatest success in uprights and 
grands. These instruments are rich, pure and clear in tone, 
and deserve the favor they have obtained. 

Pelton, Pomeroy & Cross, are ‘‘ enlarging their borders;” 
and the Chicago Music Company, also requiring more room, 
goes a story higher. The two firms will continue to occupy 
the same building, and the change is made only for the pur- 
pose of accommodating an enlarging trade. . 

Root & Sons, quote things rushing, and hand me a new 
piece. It isa song for contralto, entitled ‘‘ A Broken Dream.” 
The words by D. H. Walker; the music by F. Kenyon Jones, 
now connected with the piano deparment of this house. It is 
dedicated to C. C. Curtiss, of the firm. , 

Lyon & Healy announce quite a fine selection from Ditson’s 
Easter music, which is selling well. 

E, Brainard’s Sons announce the appearance shortly of the 
twelfth volume of their ‘* Dollar Musical Library,” entitled 
** Your Musical Friends,” It will contain piano duets only. 
‘The Elements of Harmony,” a new work by Karl Merz, is 
also in preparation with this house. 

I cannot close without again mentioning how well our people 
here are pleased with the new dress of the Courter. I am met 
with fresh commendations every day. G. B. H. 








Detroit Trade Notes. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 
Derroit, Mich., March 24, 1881. 
HE rapid disappearance of snow and the return of 
spring-like weather, brings also renewed activity to the 
music trade of our city, J. P. Weiss, one of our oldest mu- 
sic dealers, speaks very encouragingly of the spring trade, 
and his spacious and centrally located warerooms are well 
patronized by city and country patrons. He is the agent for 
the Steck, Kranich and Bach, Lindeman and Fischer pianos, 
also for the Burdette and the Wilcox and White organs. 

Roe Stephens, occupying an elegant three story building on 
Woodward avenue, is another of our successful music dealers; 
he is the agent for the Weber, Knabe, and Vose pianos, of 
which he has always a nice stock on hand; rarely disengaged, 
always pleasant with his customers, is what makes Roe sucha 
favorite. 

A. J. Whitney is a hard worker, and looks forward to a 
largely increased business this season. His principal piano is 
the Chickering, on the merits of which he never ceases to 
dwell at length; but in order to suit all tastes he keeps also 
the Hallet & Davis, Haines Brothers and Hale pianos, and 
also the Estey organ, the sale of which is constantly increas- 
ing. His business in sheet music is so large, that a separate 
accountant has been detailed from the large army of book- 
keepers to attend to that department alone. 

F. Schwankofski & Co., agents for the Sohmer and other 
pianos, are working hard to satisfy their numerous customers 
and deserve success. 

R. D. Bullock, the Steinway agent for Michigan, with branch 
stores in Jackson, Saginaw and Grand Rapids, had a grand 
reunion of his principal agents at his residence in Jackson on 
Thursday the 17th instant. Mr. Bullock is a wide-awake 
man, and never ceases to study the interest of the public; 
which is one of the many reasons of his rapid growth in the 
esteem of those who are brought personally in contact with 
him. a si 








The Evolution of the Pianoforte. 
[WRITTEN FOR THE COURIER. ] 

ARPS and other stringed instruments have been 

used from time immemorial. Many of these are still heard 
in various parts of the world, and others are daily becoming 
more familiar to us by descriptions, paintings, ancient reliefs, 
relics, records, etc., from time to time discovered by those 
who strive to find such treasures, and bring more vividly be- 
fore their minds the magnificence of Eastern cities long buried 
in the dead past. It is needless to speak now of Assyrian, 
Egyptian, Burmese, and Chinese harps, of Greek lyres, etc. 
The chief point to be noted is, that the pianoforte is of the 
same nature as these, the chief difference being in the mode of 
operating on the strings. 

The date of the invention of the keyboard is unknown. It 
was first applied to organs. A description of it appears in a 
Latin treatise on ‘‘ Divers Arts,” by the monk Theophilus, 
which is assigned by Lessing and other German writers to the 





tenth century, by French writers to the twelfth or ween? 
and by English authors to the early part of the eleventh * 
ury. At the close of this century an organ was built at Mag- 
deburg, the keys of which were an ell long and three inches 
broad. Their form and peculiarities are known, but the pre- 
cise time when their dimensions and weight were so rednced 
as to be operated by the fingers instead of the fists cannot be 
easily determined. It is hardly credible that the keyboard as 
known to us (but with short keys of ivory and long keys of 
ebony) was applied to stringed instruments prior to the close 
of the fifteenth century. 

Boccaccio, in the ‘‘ Decameron,” written about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, mentioned the cembalo; but this in- 
strument could not have been the harpsichord of the Italians. 
It was probably played with hammers held in the hand, and 
resembled in other respects the goto, or foto, of the Japanese, 
the ancient dulcimer, and the cymbal of the Hungarians which 
the gypsies use to intensify ina most remarkable manner the 
extremely passionate expression of their music. 

The difficulty of learning the structure of the clavicytherium 
or clavitherium, the clavicmybalum, the clarichord, claricols, 
clarigold, and other medieval instruments, is increased by the 
fact that they had many varied shapes, sizes, and powers, and 
their names were spelled differently, or rather indifferently, in 
many languages. The difficulty is increased by the knowledge 
of the fact that some special types were revived with success 
long after they were supposed to have been superseded by 
new inventions. In illustration of these several points it is 
enough to point out—1. That the pianoforte has four prin- 
cipal forms, grand, square, upright, and curved (the latter 
being an instrument first shown at the Philadelphia Exhibition, 
designed by J. W. Otto, of St. Louis, Missouri); 2. That 
these have different sizes and capabilities; 3. That they have 
been called ‘‘forte-pianos” from the power of the tones being 
capable of modification by varying degrees of force employed 
by the executant; 4 That the grand pianoforte, from its re- 
semblance to the form of a bird’s wing is named “‘flugel,” 
and, from the outline being also similar to the profile of a pig’s 
head, the Germans have given it the rather inartistic cognomen 
of ‘‘ Schweinskopf.” Upright grand pianos have been called 
** giraffes.”’ 

The title clarscat, derived from the old British etymon c/ar, 
to grip, and the Irish scat, allied to the German Saiée, or 
string, lead to the belief that the instrument mentioned 
above was played like the harp, the strings being gripped or 
clawed. But the words clavicytherium and clavitherium 
point with equal clearness to a keyed cithara, although the 
finger board was not perfected for three centuries later than 
the invention of the clavicytherium by the Italians. 

The clavicymbalum had steel strings, with one wire to each 
note, and was sounded by quill plectra. 

It is not a little singular that thousands of years elapsed be- 
fore the strings of musical instruments were systematically set 
in motion by hammers rather than pulled by the fingers, and 
that, after the keyboard was invented, they should have been 
snapped rather than struck. 

Consideration of the virginals will be next in order. 








Gabler’s Strike. 


HE sstrike at Gabler’s continues. Mr. Gabler, 
however, declares that he will never give in to the men, 
and has already selected sixty out of about one hundred and 
fifty applicants, to fill the positions left vacant by the strikers. 
To a reporter of THe Courter, who called on him this 
week, he said: **The varnishers were the ones that struck for 
the highest pay, 15 per cent. advance. I have already got all 
the varnishers I want, good workmen at that, and could get 
one hundred more if I wanted them. There,” continued he, 
pointing to a piano standing in his warerooms, “‘is an instru- 
ment just finished by the new workmen.” 

The reporter examined it, and found it as well finished as 
the others standing about it, made by the old workmen. 

*‘What do you intend doing?” 

“Oh! I shall hold out. I want about sixty or seventy more 
men and then these strikers can whistle. I will get them, 
too. Ihave made up my mind now to fight this thing through, 
and am going to doit. I had a large number of apprentices 
—boys ranging from fourteen to seventeen years of age—who 
were induced by the Union men to strike with them. I am 
sorry for these boys, because they are the losers by it. I 
would not take any of them back now, because I[ have better 
men to take their places.” 

“Supposing the Union gave up the strike to-morrow, 
would you take them all back and discharge the men you 
have now employed, or would you keep these men?” 

‘*I should keep all the men I have working here at pres- 
ent. If the others come back I shall employ what men I 
want, and they will have to take whatever price I am willing 
to pay them.” 

**Shall you stipulate whether they shall be Union or non- 
Union ?” 

‘*No; I don’t care a straw whether they are Union or non- 
Union so long as they do their work well,” 

‘* Have you been injured any by the strike ?” 

‘*No; I think it has rather benefited me. I have more 
money in the bank than I had. You see that,” said he, 
showing the reporter a $2,000 check, which he had just re- 
ceived, ‘* Well, all that money goes in the bank, and I have 
a plenty of pianos on hand yet; and as there doesn’t seem to 
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be any great rush, I think I will be able to teach these fellows 
"4 alittle lesson they won't forget in a hurry.” 


Export Lists. 
HE following article appeared in the last issue of the 
London and Provincial Music Trades Review. It should 
be read by all who have found fault with THe Courier for 
not publishing the names of those who ship pianos or organs 
abroad, and have quoted the London papers as an example: 


The fact will have been noticed that since the commencement of the 
present year the names of the shippers have not appeared in our British 
“ Export List.” The omission is due to an alteration effected, for what 
precise reason is not quite apparent, by the custom house authorities. 
Our list is, of course, compiled direct from official sources, and as the cus- 
tom house authorities have suppressed the names of the shippers, we have 
no choice but to do the same. Each separate shipment is given as hereto- 
fore, and the port of destination is likewise stated, but the shipper is 
anonymous. 

It is believed that one reason why the custom house officers have re- 
solved to keep the names of the shippers to themselves lies in the fact that 
the es actually given were usually deceptive. The agent entered the 
goods in his own name and not in that of the manufacturer or consignee 
who was properly the shipper. On this head we have received numerous 
complaints from leading pianoforte manufacturers who, seeing that one or 
two of the principal houses shipped in their own name, wished to do the 
same, Henceforth the necessity for those lai will di ; 











vr 





Another reason alleged for suppressing the names of the shippers is that 
the agents were flooded with circulars and price lists. Although this may 
be unpleasant for the agents, business cannot quite be stopped for mere 
motives of convenience. 





«+eeeL’Opinione, of Rome, says: We have had an im- 
portant musical event—the inauguration of the new concert 
room annexed to the Costanzi Theatre. Artistically consid- 
ered, it could not have been a greater success. The room is 
large, very beautiful, and is excellent with regard to acoustic 
qualities. The ornamental parts are not yet finished, but 
even now it is very evident that no city in Italy possesses a 
concert room so commodious and elegant as this one. The 
execution of the music performed at the concert was splen- 
did. One hundred performers took part therein, who were 
directed by Luigi Mancinelli. We do not remember ever 
having heard in Rome a musical interpretation so perfect— 
so marvelous, in fact. Three pieces were encored—the ‘‘Al- 
legretto” from Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, a ‘‘Gavotte” 
by Sgambati, and the ‘‘ Prelude” to Wagner’s ‘* Tristam 
und Isolde.” j 








«++eThe Arte Drammatica says that the evening on which 
Ernesto Rossi gave his benefit at the Alexander Theatre 
Egypt, he received the nice little sum of 10,995 francs! 


The Musical and Dramatic Courier. 


A WEEKLY PAPER 


Devoted to Music and the Drama. 





HIS journal, as its name rts, is intended to cover the musical and 
dramatic field, With a full sense of the res; msibility this purpose 
involves, its publisher ; pennants to give the American public an active, in- 
telligent qowepeper, evcid of factitious surroundings, courteous in ex- 
ression, free in opinion, and entirely independent. The need of such a 
| eter is and on such a basis the support of artists of the 
people may reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to sub- 
serve, and it will give the news and all fresh and interesting informa- 
tion that may be of value in its line. It will also give, as fore, 
close attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must serve 
as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheerfuliy 
given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries addressed to us on 
a! subjects of interest to the trade. — 

UBSCRIPTION (including postage, invariably in advance)—Yearly, $2; 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 
ADVERTISING (per inch)}—Three Months, $20; Six Months, 


‘TES FOR 
$40; Nine Months, $60; Twelve Months, $80. 
‘Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 10 A. M. on 


Monday. 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money order, payable to the order of Howarp Lockwoop, Pub- 
r 


er. 
Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74 Duane Strset, New York. 


Western Office: 8 Lakeside Building, Cuicaco, Itt. P. G. Monroz, 
General Manager. 7 

Philadelphia Office: No, 407 Walnut Street. Ju_zs Viennot, Gen’! 
Manager. 











Professional Cards. 


(This department has been established to give mem- 
bers of the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- 
tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
public. Cards under this heading will be inserted fur 
$+o per year each.] 














SOSEPH ALI, 
Cornet, 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 


125 Hall st., Brooklyn. 








Violin, 572 Lexington ave., N. Y. City. 
A. BERNSTEIN, 
Violin, 126 East rath st., N. Y. City. 





PROF. BELLOIS, 


* Cornet Soloist, 
North’s Music Store, 1308 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa 


OSCAR COON, 


Arranger of Band Music, 67 West sth st., N.Y. City. 


DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 
Leader of Orchestra, 142 East 47th st., N. Y. City. 


T. R. DEVERELL, : 
Band Leader, 300 Fifteenth st., Brooklyn. 


H. B. DODWORTH, 
Band Leader, aa _5 East r4th st. M.. ¥ City. 
P S. GILMORE, 
Band Leader, 


MISS EMMA BUTLER, 


With Cecelia Crisp Combination, en route. 


EDWARD CHAPMAN, 


Comedian, 4 
Simmonds & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


JULIUS RISCH, 














61 West rath st., N. Y. City. 











Violin, 34 Bond st., N. Y. City. 
EDWARD LEFEBRE, 
Saxophone, 908 Dean st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFYF, 








Conductor, Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. 
F. LETSCHE, 
Trombone, 318 East roth st., N. Y. City. 





WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
Band Master, 393 Bowery, N. Y. City. 


CHARLES R. THORNE, Jr, 
Union Square Theatre, N. Y. City. 








ALFRED L. SIMPSON, 


Musical Director, Harrison Combination, 
1495 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


CHAS. F. WERNIG, 
Leader, Twenty-third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn. 


F. W. ZAULJG, 


Musical Director. S 
English Opera Co. (3d 








jially re-engaged for Soldene 
rand Tour in America). 
311 East 14th st., N. Y. City. 


JOSEPH HELFRICH, 
Violin, 108 First st., N. Y. City. 


HOWARD REYNOLDS, 


Cornet Soloist. For Cornet e: 
J. Howard Foote, 3: Maiden Lane, N. 


PROF. E. P. CHASE, 


Piano and Organ. Address Cotaiaiing & 
corner 18th st. and sth ave., N. Y. 








ements address 
Y. City. 





Sons, 
City. 





JOHN C. FILLMORE, 
heory, 


WILLIAM PAUL BOWN, 


Basso Cantante, Comedy and Old Men, 
Daly's Theatre, N. Y. City. 


JULIAN FRANCISCO, 


Primo Tenore, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 








MINNIE VINING, 
Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s Theatre, 
Care of E. Kenneddy, 48: Eighth st., N. Y. City. 


Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 


Vocal Instruction, 
18 E. 24th st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. 


GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M., 


Musical Director, Haverly’s Fourteenth street 
Theatre. 








SALVATORE DE CARLO, 


Piccolo and Flute. Pupils received. 109 First 
ty. 


ave., bet. 6th and 7th sts., N. Y. City 


SARAH JEWETT, 


Union Square Theatie, N. Y. City. 


GEORGE F. BRISTOW, 


Piano, Organ, Singing, &c., 
Steinway Hall, Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 











GRAFULLA’S BAND, 


FRANCIS X. DILLER, Musical Director, 
224 East 13th st., N. Y. City 





O. B. BOISE, 


Gives instruction in Piano, Organ Theory and 
Composition, 33 Union sq., N. Y. City. 


MARCO DUSCHNITZ, 


Vocal Instruction, 110 West 14th st., N. Y. City. 


H. W. NICHOLL 

Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring nd editing them for publication. Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers Ad- 
dress office of the Courier, 74 Duane street, N. Y. 


W. E. G. EVANS, 


Professor Vocal Music, 
152 West rth st., N. Y. City. 











FRANCISCO FANCIULLI, 
Vocal Instruction, so West 16th st., N. Y. City. 


LEO KOFLER, 


_Organist of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish. 
Voice Culture. 
471 Fourth ave., bet. 31st and 32d sts., N. Y. City 








MME. JULIA RIVE-KING, 


Piano Virtuoso 
Care Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 





HORATIO C. KING, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
128 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


MISS M. LOUISE SEGUR, 
Soprano Soloist. Concerts and Oratorios; also 
Vocal Culture. 117 E. r4th St., N. Y. City. 


SIGNOR LUIGI LENCIONI, 


Buffo Baritone. Opera, Concert and Receptions, 
268 West 23d st., N. Y. City. 








MISS CLARA E. COLBY, 


Soprano. Can be engaged for Concert, English, 
German or Italian Opera, 10 Union sq., N. Y. City. 


MME. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano Singer, Concerts and Ora- 
torio. A few pupils accepted. : 
303 East roth st., N. Y. City. 


MR. E. A. CARY, 


Concert Pianist, 125 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 


MME. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 


ing and Finishing for Noe Wrest joth st., N. Y. City. 
MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Soprano for Concert Engagements, 
tor Waverley place, N. Y. City. 

















COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND 
ACTING—THE ONLY ONE 1N AMERICA. 

J. E. FROBISHER, Director. Open all the year. 

Nearly 200 pupils since orening. Frobisher’s new 

work, “Acting and Oratory,” price, $2. . Persons 


join atany date. Send for new catalogue. 
54 East ast st., N. Y. City. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


Instruction in Singing and the higher branches of 
Vocal and Dramatic Art, 18 East r4th st., N. Y. City. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, rupees and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical T eory given by 
correspondence. : 

Address, care Hershey Music Hall, Chicago. 


C. C. MULLER’S 


Classes in Harmony, Composition and .nstru- 
mentation, 334 East 17th st., N. Y. City. 


H. LAMBERT, 


Violinist, Teacher of the Violin, 77 St. Mark’s 
. Reference: Steinway & Sons and Chickering 
ns. 











MME. ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 18 Irving place, N. Y. City. 


OF 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
VOY Broadway, New York. 





Hlow to trade with Great Britain 


and her Colonies and 


Dependencies. 


—ADVERTISE IN THE LONDON— 


Musical Opinion ¢+Music Trade Review, 


The largest, oldest, best and most trustworthy, and 
the representative organ of the Music Trade in London 
and Provincial Towns of Great Britain. Large and 


influential circulation. Write for scale and charges to 


REID & NEPHEW. 1 Sherborne Lane. Lon- 


don, E. C. 





MR. AD. NEUENDORFYF, 


Manager of the Germania Theatre, 
Germania Theatre, Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 





MR. S. B. MILLS, 


Pianist, 


ALFRED H. PEASE, 


Concert Pianist, 
gt Fifth ave., or Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 








FRED’K MOLLENHAUER’S 
Violin School, 13 St. Mark’s place, N. Y. City. 


HAYDON TILLA, 


The Popular Tenor, Teacher of Singing and Pro- 
duction of the Voice, with his highly successful 
method. MRS. HAYDON TILLA, Teacher of the 
Piano. Address, for concerts, lessons and terms, 58 
Clinton place, near Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 





NW 


RAILWAY 

















MISS EMILY WINANT, 


Contralto, for Oratorios and Concerts, 
too W. sad st., N. Y. City. 





JULIUS E. MEYER, 


Vocal Maestro, Italian, French, German and Eng- 
ish Singing, 124 Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 





MISS MAUD MORGAN, 


Harpist. GEORGE W. MORGAN, Organist 
and Conductor, for instruction on organ, etc. 
339 West roth st., N. Y. City. 





MME. IVAN C, MICHELS, 


Teaches Elocution for Pulpit, Bar and Stage, 
33 Lafayette place, N. Y. City. 


O. M. NEWELL, 


Concert Pianist, 
Weber’s, 108 Fifth ave., N. Y. City 








WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Tenor. Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Vocal In- 


MR. GEO. WERRENRATH, 


Tenor, Conc Oratorio or Opera in English 
= 11 Poplar st., Brooklyn, fi. » if 








; E » 
The Chicago & 
Is the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED ! BEST 

EQUIPPED ! and hence the 
Leading Railway of the West and Northwest ! 


It is the short and best route between Chicago and 
all ss in Northern Illinois, lowe, Dakota, Wyom ing, 
Nebraska, California, Oregon, ‘en Utah, Col- 
orado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for Council 
Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, Leadville, Salt Lake, 
San Francisco, Deadwood, Sioux City, Cedar 
Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, and all Points in the 
Territories, and the West. Also, for Milwaukee, 
Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboygan, Marquette, Fond du 
Lac, Watertown, Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, 
Winona, La Crosse, Owatonna, and all ints in 
Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the Northwest. 
At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago and 
Nor hwestern and the U. P. Railways depart from, 
arrive at and use the same joint Union Depot. 
At Chicago, close connections are made with the 
Lake Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore and Ohio. 
Ft. bel and Pennsylvania, and Chicago and Grand 
Trunk Railways, and the Kankakee and Pan Handle 
Routes. Close connections made at Junction Points. 
It is the Only Line running PULLMAN HOTEL 
DINING CARS between Chicago and Council 
Bluffs. Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 
Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you Tickets via this 
. Examine your Tickets, and refuse to buy if 
they do not read over the Chicago and Northwestern 
way. 
If you wish the Best Traveling Accommodations 
you will buy pd Tickets by this route, S27" AND 
VILL TAKE NONE OTHER. 
All Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this Line. 











Pianoforte, and T! 
Onna thee Coliege, Milwaukee, Wis. 


struction. 19 West 18th st., N. Y. City. | Italian and German, 
MISS EMILY M. DODGE, HOMER N. BARTLETT, 
Pupil of S. B. Mills, gives Piano Instruction, Composer, Pianist and Organist, 
251 West asth st. Suleway Hall, N. Y. City. 





MARVIN HUGHITT, 2d V. P. & Gen. Man.. Chicago. 
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URIER. 








The Superiority of the “SOHMER®’ 
Pianos is recognized and acknow!l- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits: are 

















becoming more extensively known. 





Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 














ment of all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO. Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St, New York. 








deg SQUARE GRAND AND IMPERIAL UPRIGHT GRAND 








ase Piano Co, 


£PIANOS. * 


. Only Successful First-Class Factory in the West. 


Richmond, nd, 





JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 


WEOLESALE AGENTS Fon 


mie AMET ICAL Organitas 
Automatic Urganinas 


(roan C0.s = Cabinets, 


ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 
No. 55 Maiden Lane, New York. 











J 
a 
. 4 


iA SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF ORGANITAS, MUSIC, é&e. 





NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS 


Eclipse all others in Important Improvements! 
— <i 
Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their Superb Qualities and you 
will have no other. (@§”Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


] 


THE CHICAGO YYORLD, 


#4 DEVOTED TO SOCIETY AND THE FINE ARTS. ++ 





Currorp Hucinin, Musical Editor. 
Lewis J. ALLEN, Society Editor. 

Mrs. F, M. Bunpy, ep bow ander’ 
Mrs. L. F. Guyton, N. Y. Correspondent. 


W. L. Atten, Managing Editor. 

H. A. HARMEYER, City Editor. 
Rost. A. Baciey, Business Manager. 
NICHOLAS BIppLeE, Treasurer. 











The Only First-Class Family Paper in Chicago or the West. 





Having the LARGEST CIRCULATION of my gd Journal published West of New York. Circulated 
Throughout the Known World ; 20,000 to 50,000 Every Saturday. 





FINE ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ELEOTROTYPING, STOCK OUTS, ETC. 
OFFICES: CENTRAL MUSIC HALL BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 








H, J. EAYES, 





BLOOMS THEATRICAL EMPORIUM, 


Nos. 48 and 50 West Fourteenth Street. 


AVEN 








THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 


COSTUMER 


OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA. 





—_—_—_—___——¢> 
We are offering 
Parties and Masked Balls. 


every requisite necessary for Stage Wear, as well as for Private Theatricals, Masquerade 
In this department we have on exhibition thousands of correct costume plates from 


<PIANOS# 


Established 1829. 








all eras and all nations. 


63 East aiaduaai Street, 
NEW YORK, 


OUR GREAT 


Begs to call the attention of ladies of 
the profession desiring modern or ancient 


THEATRICAL JEVWELEY, 


Theatrical Hosiery, Tights, Paddings, Etc. 


CP BOLASS- The Best Upright Ifade. 


Sprout Rates To Deaters. 
Manufactory, 12 Washington Place, 


‘Warercoms, 13 EB. 16th Street, New York. 





costumes to the superior facilities offered 
at this house—now acknowledged to be 


NOVELTIES IN SILK AND WORSTED JERSEYS 





J. H. & C. S. ODELL, 








the leading one in America. 

The successes of costuming OLIVETTE 
and ZANINA are acknowledged to be the 
greatest ever known in New 


TABOR OPERA HOUSE, 


LEADVILLE, COL. 


uick journeys because carried on Fast Express Trains. 





Dining cars that are used only for eating purpo: 
sum of seventy-five cents eac 


at a minimum of cost. 


T. WELLS, Jr., . Treasurer. 


P, O. Box, 1,800, 


Now Open for Dates. 


Will rent the house or play combina. 


That the unremitting care of the Chicago, Rock I 
gates and visitors to the great assemblages, 
time to time in the great cities of the Uni 


tions upon shares. 
behold the wonderful scenes of Colorad 


na dies while en route to 
r season and months of Se 


Summe 
e United 


. :c a . 
SEATING CAPACITY 800. LIGHTED BY GAS. coupon ticket offices in th 


FINE SCENERY. 
PATENT FOLDING CHAIRS. 


Address all communications as above. 


At reduced rates, meee v returns 


- time-tables, maps or folders, call upon or ad 


R. R. CABLE, 
Vice-Pres’t and Gen’! Man’gr, Chicago. 





“THE GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE”. 


Calis your attention to the following REASONS WHY, if about to make a Journey to the GREAT WEST, you 
should travel over it 


- As nearly absolute safety as is possible to be attained. 
York. Baek No change of cars between CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON or COUNCIL 


urnished with seats that admit of ease and comfort. Sleeping cars that permit quiet rest in home-like beds. 
ses, and in which the best of meais are served for the reasonable 
journey that furnishes the tinest views of the fertile farms and pretty cities 
of Lilinois, lowa and Missouri, and is afterwards remembered as one of the 
at destination rested, not weary ; clean, not dirty ; calm, not angry. In 


sland & Pacific Railway for the comfort of its patrons ts 
appreciated, is attested by its constantly increasing business, and the fact that it is the favorite route with dele- 
= religious, an mt en and benevolent, that assemble from 

tates, as well as tou 


those who desire to visit orerens for health, pleasure or business, in the most auspicious time of the year, the 


tember and October, 
tates and Canadas, round trip 


DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS AND PUEBLO, 
, until October 3ist. Also to San Francisco, for parties of ten or more, good for 


ninety days, at on from r lar fares. 
HEM EMBER, this is the jom regular fares. for all points WEST and SOUTHWEST. For further tnfor- 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 


ture connections in UNION DEPOTS, at all im mpervans 


Day cars that are not only artistically decorated, but 


leasant incidentsof life. You arrive 
ef, you ge: the maximum of comfort 
Tubular Action. 


407 and 409 W. Forty-second 8t., 


Near Nintu AVENvE, NEW YORK. 


PROF, LAURE, 
COSTUMER 


No. 854 Broadwav. 


The handsomest Costumes used in any of the prin- 
cipal Theatres in America are made by Prot. Laurgy. 








rists who seek the Laan ome lines of travel 





0, the Yellowstone and Y. 


the Com many os every year puts on sale, May ist, at all 





E. ST. JOHN, 
Gen’l Ticket and Pass’r Agent, Chicago. 

















THE COURIER. 


G. ROBERT MARTIN, 


No. 31 Cortlandt Street, New YOPR,  ssimeceieneen 











THE ONLY BANJO THAT 
RECEIVED A MEDAL, MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED RECEIVED A MEDAL, 


"MARTIN GUITARS 


Proprietor and Manufacturer of the DOBSON’S PATENT CLOSED-BACK STAGE AND PARLOR BANJOS. 
REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:—“ A noteworthy improvement on the ordinary kind ; they are excellent in material and workmanship ; of full resonance, and effective in tone.” 
[Seal.] Attest: J. R. HAWLEY, President ; J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. A. T. GOSHORN, Director General. 
Also Manufacturer of the Improved Pisten Patent Light-Valve Band Instruments, and Import-r and Jobber of all kinds of Musical Morchandise. 
@FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST Cl.ASS MUSIC ILIOUSES. 


AUGUST POLLMANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 


Cornctss Band hastraments, 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
— With Improved Rotary 
Valves, also with German Pis- 
ton and Improved Piston 
Valves, and with Patent Piston 
Light Valves of CELEBRATED 
Maxers. Latest Styles. 



































80 Medals from All Nations, 


LOUIS SCHREIBER, 
Sole Agent in the United States for 


a YF. Besson & Co., London, 


Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments, 
No. 57 East 91st St., New York. 


Also Importer of and Jobber in Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the following letter: 
Mr. Louis Scureiser, Lonpon, bi <a 2th, 1874, 


Sole A U. A. F. Besson & Musical Inst ts, 57 Bast 2ist, Street New Yi 
Kuro P ean and. American Musical Instruments, sate wees Se cutiedied pay ser praconn with ‘ote we aad mae Seale in a ain 


stating that by virtue of our Agreement with you (which agreement was renewed by our Letter to you dated 13th June, 287%), 








CORNETS— With =) | 
ed Rotary and Improved Pis- 
ton Valves, also with the Pat- 
ent Piston Light Valves in their 
artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- 
SON’S, COURTOIS’ and 
other celebrated Styles. 























till Sole Agent for the U.S. A.;- that h ther agent in that country, and that all our business transac. 
STRINGS AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, tah pass theony yout hand, until the ‘ aplaatien of thn anld cqveumnent. You are at liberty to make avy use you wish 
OEHRLZIN’S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, &c., Warranted to produce the clearest of this Letter, We remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, F. BESSON & CO. 
strongest and most lasting tone. Also numerous other Specialties. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 











irom MARTIN GUITARS «a0 ai 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wae NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 

but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 

also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


‘FOR SOLOISTS! = STARK & CO., 


+. Importers 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS It! 


Musical lnstramets 


a &C., 











i 


’ 






28OUL 


wer Plate. 
Light Action Piston 
Vatve. 
B flat Cornet. 
*waouddn 
02 woatqns 7438 a4n 
SZUIUMNALZSUT 


; Brass or Triple Sil- 

















Use common sense. Order on approval also one of the ese The Qual instruments offered by any other 
maker, and test side by side with this. Compare—First, lities ; Second, The Prices. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS! 


New Catalogue ready—contains the price of everything needed by Bands; mailed free to every Band Leader 
who sends his address. Important ony. -day questions answered. List of Band Music. 
Reduced Prices and Liberal Terms. Send for Catalogue at once to 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 55 Maiden Lane, N. Y as —— NEW YORK. 


The STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS| ©. a. zomarscn @ sows, 


Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. 46 Maiden Lane, New York, 





Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


war sare sears om’ BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


TRADE MARE, AND IS FULLY 
WARRANTED BY US, Also “ Besson,” “ Courtois” and “ Distin’’ Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instruments, 


For Sale by all Retail Doalers, Anp ImporTers oF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


ee |e eee ™ MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS," scestcccn” 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., Depot for C. F. MARTIN & CO.’S CELEBRATED GUITARS. 


wae aont and Nyt have snot bay be age So | Ng ecknowledged | the bests i. the apenss by oo yan - 

. . . * en oists, adame i, - J. B : t, S. va, 

Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise | Gias, De Jaton, Mr. H. Worrell, Mr. Napoleon W.Goult 
Genuine “ and ’ Flutes and Piccolos, “ Berteling’”’ Clarionets and Flutes, White’s Chinrests, “Rogers” 


o. 55 Maiden Lane, New York, Best enbrunner 


Beware of imitators who, having 
more confidence in our business abil- 
ity than their own, copy our NAME 
and MANNER OF PACKING in the 
hope to benefit by our reputation. 











~—THE — 


oll For Durability, 
Quick Response, | sas wo equa. 
FORT WAYNE, IND 


PACKARD 
Blegance of Finish. Ps 
— Lowest in Price. Highest in Merit.— Or chestr al Or oans : 
i 


For Wan Drgan Coy 

















SQUARE @ UPRIGHT 


————— 
> 
Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 
BUFFALO. N. Y. 
a First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 
ey, F| Gold Medal at the 
5) World's Fair, Vienna, 
SY 1873. 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 








Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid eh novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.” 


WAREROOMS, No. | 1 E. 14th St., New York. 


‘CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


—— SCAPTIVATE THE WORLD. — 








Diploma and Medal, Centennial Earposition; Grand Frize Medal, Faris Earposition. 
i 


| The great celebrity attained within a comparatively short time by this firm is due not only to perfection in workmanship, material and style, but also to 


the marvelous effect of the Patent Qualifying Tubes controlled and used only byfjthis firm.] {4 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
; @Os© 





CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
S® 








Is making 100,000 - those splendid ane SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at iiaLr-pricek. They 


are the only Ha.r-price Pianos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 
\ La — 


Call and see them at BR THIRTY*FIFTH STREET and TENTH AYE., New York. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


—~-Grand, Square and Upright—— 


PIANOFORTE. aGToma | 


Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 46th St., cor. Tenth Ave., New York 
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Established in 1657. ae 


J. W. BRACKETT, 


e R A N D, Pe na of 
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[{pright AND Square q YA 
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Upright Planofortes . 
4 Specialty. 
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WAREROOMS AND FACTORY 


581 Washington Street, On ON 








E COMBINATION ORGAN is a marvel of ingenuity, having a full five octave key-board, and from 
four to fourteen working stops; giving any one who understands music, or wishes to study it, the use of 
the key-board, the same as an ordinary organ, while in an instant it can be changed into an automatic organ, so 
that those who cannot perform upon the keys, or have no knowledge of music whatever, can perform the most 
difficult, as well as the most simple, music. With a little practice the key-board and the automatic parts can 
be played together, producing fine orchestral effect. 


THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 831 Broadway, bet. 12th & 13th Sts, N.Y 


THE COURIER. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS i 
| 








Received th- oak Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD’S EXHIBITION at 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instruments of the age. 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 4 
(2 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


iverecmne, 237 E. 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 








— ESTABLISHED 1854.—— 


GAB | ER GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
All my Pianos have Upright patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar ement, patented July, Fev -_ 
Nov., 1875, and wy -y nave gh pom metallic action frame, cast in one ered gos = 

— May, * 1879, and Mx caused them to be pr d by 


—_—#THE BEST ‘PIANOS MANUS ACTURED.>—— 
Factory and Warerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, ALFRED DOLCE, 


MANUFACTURER OF No. 122 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 


Grand, Upright and Square PIANOFORTE MATERIALS. 


/Pianoforte Actions,|  »u. a 


144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. oe 
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— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


eng aR NOI T, L. WATERS | F- comwor, 
-PIANOFORTE SECTIONS Bianos and @rgans, I-A INOS. 


No. 116 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 














Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Agents Wanted. New Catalogues ready Sept. Ist. | Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 


ee A ine 2 ‘ G)s 
WLANC Ss. qm Ir H 3335 2 Ue PRP Ragh sas HPN Piano in America. (2 Send for Catalogue. 
[D at: a SY : [- General Agents for the Shoninger Cele- | _ : — . 


aan brated Organs for the States of New York, N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
CTT aac zee 
af ANUFA a, TURERS. — Pennsylvania and Michigan. Tuned and Regulated. 


14 E. Fourteenth St, N. Y. 














—§ ESTABLISHED 1871.%— 


MOLINE PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AKE DUS - posts a a K ~~ ty | ait OE se OSL IMD Rey 
eee eee Wem CHURCH ORGANS 
THE BEST PIANOS AT LOWEST PRICES. Rivage i 


Orfice and Wareroonis 2K Li’ Street, 
bactory 12 b&126W. 25" Street, 
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: NE ¥ RK,U.S. : ~ f | r HE largest and most complete establishment in the West. Conducted 
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Via 2 od . 
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‘ Moline, Illinois. 


by graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders. Our instru- 
ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of 
honest workmanship throughout. Parties contemplating the purchase of 


SAM U E & PI ERC = ee A an organ are invited to send for testimonials and specifications. Samples 
ee. Sk i" of our instruments can be seen i1 the Congregational and Presbyterian 

Mutnbilehen 2087. | ea : & churches, Council Bluffs, lowa ; Congregational Church, Davenport, Iowa; 

Mm Congregational Church, Moline, Ill.; Methodist Church, Bloomington, Ill. 


(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World,) : aan ®t a mh 
READING, ki i Z MA $8. uc rans = ; —- —==<= Trinity Church, Jacksonville, Ill., ond many others throughout the West, 
METAL and WOOD 
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Orcran, Pipes) srasusep zercramoy, | eee een cece [a Ee 
cherie . TRW STYLES 


The very best made in every respect. G A R R E TT H O U S E, Pianos he <a 


A specialty made of furnishing the HIGHEST 


crass VOICED WORK, both Nos. 122 Clinton 
Flue and Reed, re ee 826 Broadway, New York. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality BUFFALO,N. Y. —ALso GENERAL WHOLESALE AGENTS FoR— | FOR 


of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. ; —— 
We eeaeeacae > | MALLETT GOS: &.C0-'S 


JARDINE & SON Church Organs Superior Pianos 1 ae 1! | 


ORGAN BUILDERS, iebaia Ridaratin canal B. SHONINCER’S| 41: 


» 260-262 W. 28th St., near Sth Ave. 


318 and 320 East 39th Street. | 3 “OLA. 
se: "eel | eth every valuable modera improvement and specail | Celebrated Organs. 


wiicesibealigelireiinimenttnantes inventions. Orders promptly executed at very reason- ° io} 
able rates. Forspec cations, prices, terms, Ae. » Pleuse O riginal M 
List oF ouR address or apply at the factory. , ge ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED. 


Largest Grand Organs. Sup erb ? 


gra trent ¢ [tae WHITNEY & HOLMES ORGAN COMPANY, “i= sae 


St. Paul’s M. E. Ch. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


2 | Parlor andChapel Organs, |Smamine neu COHPY 


Fifth Ave. Pree. Ch., 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
— QUINCY, ILLINOIS. — 
New and Elegant Styles for 1881, Send for Latest Catalogue, Derby, Conn., U. 8. A. 
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Pittsburg Cathedral, 
Mobile Cathedral 

xst Pres., Philadelphia, 

St. Mat ’s M.E. Brooklyn, 
Trin. C San Francisco, 
Christ ch SNe ew Orleans, 
Sacred Heart, Brooklyn 
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THE CoOovuURIER 








FIANOFORTE. 


COMPLETE TRIUMPH. 








Read the wonderful orr:crat Report, being the basis of the United States Centennial 


award decreed to 


ALBERT WEBER, N. Y., 


FOR 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 


REPORT: 





‘* For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power 
(as shown in their Grand, Square and Upright Pianos). These three styles show intelligence 
and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same time answers 


promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 
A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 
Attest. [Seal.] J. L. Camppett, Secretary. 


= 


on Pianos. 


The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competi- 


tors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 


Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms and hear the Weber Pianos, which 
stand to-day without a rival for “* Sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined 


with greatest power.”’ 


Ilustrated Catalogue, with Price List, 
mailed free upon applicetion, 


Warerooms, 5th Ave. cor. 16th Street, New York. 


CAUTION.—Beware of unscrupu:ous advertisers, who are trying to palm off a 
CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS consisting of renowned professors of 
Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial Award 





DECKER BROS 
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YorK: 
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DECKER BROTHERS’ 
Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 


have shown themselves to be so far superior to all others in excellence of workmanship, 
elasticity of touch, beauty of tone, and great durability, that they are now 
earnestly sought for by all persons desiring the very best Piano. 


LOW PRICES. EASY TERMS. 
CAUTION. 


It has been established beyond poapeptogs o | the courts of law that the only Piano 
known to the public and the Piano Trade as the CKER PIANO is manufactured by 
Decker Brotuers. All genuine DECKER PIANOS have the following name on the Pianos 


above the keys: 


DECKER BROTHERS, 33 Union Square, New York. 
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BSTABLISEIED 1846. 
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SSTABLISHED 184s. 





WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 


5692 WASHINGTON STREET, . 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Rich in Tone 
Durable in Pith, 


ENBERG 
(i: VaupEeb 


PIANO 


333 & 335 Yest S6th Street, bet. Sth & Sth Aves., New York. 


Elastic in Touch ERG | 


gayi (Wye gl 








FIRST-CLASS 
Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANOFORTES. 


BEHNING 


—~<~~With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board.o— 


Office and Wareruoms, 129 East 125th Street; 


BEHNING 


Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 








i aceaibid known and prized for 
Sin and fidelity in manufacture, 

T astetul and excellent improvements, 
Eiecant variety of designs, 

Y ictaing unrivaled tones. 


Miustrated Catalogues sent free. 


J. ESTEY & CO.,, 


Brattleboro, Vt. 





STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT =~ 


sO" 


cINWAY & 


# PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 
their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 
of the full iron frames), in their own factories, 








New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 








Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 


SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 


Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 74 Duane Street. New York. 
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